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POETRY AS A FACTOR IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF. 


“THERE is no element of a good education more important 
than the cultivation of a love of poetry.” So says Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton, certainly a high authority on the subject of a 
good education. It is probably safe to say that there is no 
element in the education of the deaf which is more commonly 
neglected. The peculiar diction, the many inversions, and the 
figurative style of poetry are such terrible stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the unaccustomed feet which we would be glad to 
guide into this pleasant realm, that we involuntarily shrink 
from making the attempt. 

Could we do more than we are doing in this direction? 
And, in Yankee parlance, would it pay? Of course no one 
dreams that all the deaf, any more than that all those who hear, 
could be made to feel the magic power of verse. A lover of 
poetry, like an angler, must be born so, and it is impossible 
to know how much of the beauty of rhyme can be perceived 
by those who have never heard. It is claimed by some of their 
number that they get as much pleasure from this source as do 
their more favored brothers, though to us this seems extremely 
doubtful. But leaving out of theaccount all the subtle melo- 
dies of words—a sad enough loss to our own ears—there is no 
good reason to suppose that the deaf, as a class, are by nature 
especially unresponsive to the charm of poetry. Their appar- 
ent indifference is due simply to their limitations in language. 

We know the delight with which many of our pupils receive 
the crumbs which we do give them. Said a girl in the senior 
class of one of our schools to her teacher, “ Yesterday afternoon 
when I was sewing, I repeated many times to myself the line— 


Fair Italy, thou art the garden of the world. 
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“T think that line is very pretty. Before I came into the First 
Class I did not know that poems were beautiful. If I opened 
a book and found poems I shut it up, but now I think they are 
the most beautiful things in the world.” 

This was a girl with more than average comprehension of 
language, and an unusually poetic nature. All that she needled 
was to have the fruitful domain pointed out, and she entered 
at once into the enjoyment of her rightful inheritance. 

Another, not especially scholarly, writes: “I am working in 
the shop. The other girls talk a good deal, but I do not know 
what they are saying. While I am working I am often repeat- 
ing in my mind some pieces which we learned in school and 
some pieces which I have learned myself, and sometimes I am 
repeating the Gloria in Haxcelsis and Te Deum, and some 
collects.” 

We may venture to hope that the voices which this girl 
hears in her silence partly compensate her for the loss of her 
companions’ noisy gossip. 

If the heart of a teacher is set to do this thing he will often 
find that a slight beginning is followed by an unexpectedly 
long train of results. With no very definite object beside the 
general one of furnishing artistic surroundings, a fine bust 
of Shakespeare was placed in a certain school-room, and has 
proved of greater service than Mr. Rolfe and all his predeces- 
sors in bringing the works of .the immortal bard before the 
little public assembled there. It was not long before he was 
recognized as a living personality, with something to say on a 
great variety of subjects. Was the business before the house 
a lesson upon the career of Julius Cesar, the class was asked, 
“Do you want to know what Shakespeare said of Cesar?” 
They did, and were given the line— 

The foremost man of all this world. 

Asa gentle breeze came into the room ona bright June 
morning they heard him say : 

The sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 

When their teacher spoke reprovingly of an inattentive and 
irreverent manner of repeating the service at morning prayer, 
they were solemnized by— 

Words without thoughts never to Heaven go, 
and soon and on. Soon one of the number asked that they 
might have blank books in which to copy “the things that 
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Shakespeare said.” The request was complied with, and, by 
and by, selections from other authors found their way into 
these books. These selections were not all metrical. Some- 
times it was a lofty thought from Marcus Aurelius, a bit of 
Cardinal Newman's poetic prose, one of Ruskin’s “singing sen- 
tences”—anything which happened to occur to the mind of the 
teacher as possible for her pupils to take and desirable for 
them to have, and which found favor in the eyes of her young 
friends. For these volumes were a record of the survival of 
the fittest. The youthful critics were never obliged to copy 
anything, but took only what seemed to them good. Hence, 
these note-books were among their treasures, and were carried 
home in vacation to delight older brothers and sisters, fathers 
and mothers—often, doubtless, signally failing to rejoice the 
hearts of Paddy and Bridget and Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien. 

To be sure, work like this takes time, a great deal of time, 
and it never can be methodically arranged, and heralded by 
the ringing of a bell, as normal-school teachers appear to think 
that all good work must be. It is liable to come in anywhere 
and interrupt anything. And, worst of all, it cannot well have 
a written examination. There was as clearly defined a purpose 
in the mind of that teacher to teach the class poetry as to teach 
them history or arithmetic, but it was not down on the pro- 
gramme, and the quantity that entered into their souls was 
never weighed nor measured any more than the air was which 
they breathed or the sunshine that surrounded them. 

Our failure to do more in the cultivation of a love of poetry 
is partly explained by Mr. Augustine Birrell, in the beginning 
of one of those racy sentences which make his pages so agree- 
able: “In these bad days when it is thought more education- . 
ally useful to know the principle of the common pump than 
Keats’s Ode ona Grecian Urn.” We are altogether too devoted 
to the common pump, and too apt to consider time wasted 
which is taken from the consideration of that serviceable con- 
trivance. 

Minds of the Gradgrind type confound poetry and senti- 
mentality, and sweep away both with lofty disdain, much as if 
one should include The Burial of Sir John Moore and Barham’s 
impertinent parody on it in the same condemnation. In con- 
versation with the writer, a teacher once said, “I will frankly 
admit that J do not like poetry,” with an air which implied 
that this was greatly to the discredit of poetry, and that he 
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thanked the Lord for giving him an intellect above such fool- 
ishness. What could be said to that? The unuttered response 
which arose in the mind of his interlocutor was a quotation 
from the address of Wither to his Muse : 

Poesy, thou sweet’st content 

That e’er Heaven to mortals lent : 

Though they as a trifle leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 

Though thou be to them a scorn 

That to naught but earth were born,-— 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee! 

The vast number of teachers who feel that they have done 
all that is required of them when they have faithfully explained 
the mechanism of the common pump can really do but little 
more. A sense of duty will make a person careful to be 
thoroughly informed himself in the sciences that he proposes 
to teach, but a sense of duty can never bestow upon him a 
perception of the divine perfection of poetry. That is a gift 
from the gods, and without it one can no more develop in 
others an appreciation of this beauty than a blind man can 
teach them the art of painting. Much, very much, may be 
done in developing such an appreciation in our pupils, but only 
by those who bring to their flocks a portion of the mental and 
spiritual food which has been as the bread of life to their own 
souls. 


We are aware of the ridiculous aspect which the whole mat- 


ter presents to our Gradgrind neighbors, who deny not only 
the utility of the thing if it were done, but also the possibility 
of doing it in our field of labor. Now, enthusiastic as we are 
upon this subject, we would not for one moment be understood 
as saying that we should have tried Milton’s sonnets on the 
mind of “ Benson,” had the intellectual and moral welfare of 
that interesting youth been confided to us. We would use 
every grain of the common sense with which we have been 
gifted, and daily pray for more. But, because the children in 
the primary public schools can make neither head nor tail of 
quaternions, do the demands of common sense require that we 
should resign the attempt to give them an acquaintance with 
the multiplication table? Do we not rather, as Mr. James 
Russell Lowell has said, “ expose ” them all, bright and stupid, 
to mathematics, and then follow the guidance of symptoms in 
their subsequent treatment? In like manner we would have 
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our children exposed long and thoroughly to poetry, and would 
wait patiently for results, believing—we may say, knowing— 
that in a fair proportion of instances we shall not be disap- 
pointed. For if we have had much experience in teaching the 
deaf, we learned long ago that results do not need to be very 
brilliant to give great satisfaction both to our pupils and our- 
selves. 

In looking at the question, Would it “ pay ” to devote a much 
greater amount of time and effort to securing this “ element 
of a good education? ” it is extremly difficult to separate this 
part of our work from the rest. It so constantly involves lan- 
guage teaching, and is so interwoven with ethical training, that 
it can hardly be considered apart from them, and a system of 
book-keeping would be very faulty which charged to poetry 
alone all the time and effort thus expended. But while it is 
very true that some of the ends which we attain by this means 
may be reached by more prosaic methods, it is equally incon- 
testable that many of them can not, and these are of such a 
nature that we do well to hesitate long before consenting to 
forego them, no matter how high their price. 

Poetry presents herself to us as educators with a twofold 
claim: first, that her influence is as:potent as that of religion 
itself in refining and elevating the human mind and heart ; and, 
second, that she brings to her lovers one of the purest and 
most abiding pleasures which life has to offer—and this claim 
is amply supported by the intellectual history of the world. 
Can we do better than to enlist her co-operation, even though 
she exacts from us the most unwearied exertions? And, in- 


deed, the service which she calls for is no drudgery. She does 
not know the word. To work with her is to be in communion 
with one of the highest sources of inspiration, and her servants 
agree that no part of their daily task is more delightful in its 
progress or looks fairer in the retrospect. 

There is no fear, however, that, do as little as we may in this 


line, the majority of our pupils will ever in the future reproach 
us for the lack. That is the pity of it. If we do not familiar- 
ize them in some degree with this high pleasure, they will never 
know of its existence. A few, whose surroundings after they 
go from us are exceptionally favorable, will eventually realize 
with sorrow that we left undone those things which we ought 
to have done. We remember very well a lament which we once 
heard from a deaf lady of a good deal of culture, that so little 
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attempt was made, in the Institution in which she spent ten 


years, to open her eyes to the beauty of poetry. The small 
number who, like that woman, finally come to their birthright 
will say justly: 

The schools were sad and slow, 

The masters quite omitted 

The lore we care to know. 

KATHARINE FLETCHER, 
Instructor in the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 


THE NATURAL DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE: ITS 
EFFECTS ON ORAL TEACHING. 


Ir has been truly said by a great authority (Hallam) that the 
chief tendency of all language is to dispense with the inflexion 
of words and the difficult pronunciations of the powers of 
words. The former part of this truism has a trying effect on 
our work of teaching language to the deaf, and the latter in 
teaching speech. But as Barbonius says of nature so say we 
of art (for teaching is an art), “Omnia mutantur,” and so we 
must endeavor to combat with the inevitable. 

The changes which our language has undergone in pronun- 
ciation must have been noted by every teacher of the deaf on 
the oral system and student of orthoepy. Such belong to the 
natural development of a language. A slight acquaintance 
with German, or indeed French, Italian, or Spanish, or with 
the Scandinavian tongue or any of its modern representatives, 
soon reveals to us the carelessness the English have always 
shown with regard to the pronunciation and spelling of their 
words. This fact of the variety of spelling is more particu 
larly seen when we peruse that “‘boke of holy men,” the parish 
register, which marks the historical tendency to mix speech 
and spelling. 

There are numbers of words, especially in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, which retain sounds whereof in England only traces 
now remain in the spelling or in provincial speech. These 
changes in the language are nowhere so manifest as in the 
rural districts of England, where we find older modes of 
speaking and traces of the sister tongues of the Continent. 
Is it not possible, then, that we can perceive here the origin 
of certain difficulties many of our teachers meet in their ar- 
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rangement of the sounds taught in articulation—with some 
“a” (in mate) is a compound, with others, an element—and 
in their ideas of the phonetic value of words? Often we find 
teachers vainly attempting to find some law whereby to pro- 
nounce the various letters and combinations of letters which 
occur in words according to their own ideal standard of speech. 
However praiseworthy the attempt, it has so far been a fruit- 
less one, for this is a striking case of the exception proving 
the rule. Thus we have given the rule, that “a” before two 
or more consonants in a word takes the broad Italian “ : 
sound as in palm, basket, etc., but see how it would be mis- 
applied to such words as land, fact, ete. 

Gutturals—Amongst the most ‘remarkable changes our 
speech has undergone must be noted the loss of the gutturals. 
In bygone days our language was very rich in purely guttural 
sounds, probably as rich as the German is at the present day, 
and we yet find some of them retained in the Northern dialects 
of England and in Scotland ; but in the Midlands and the South 
we cannot muster any but those given us in the grammars of 
to-day, viz., “@” and “k.” 

The Rey. Thomas Arnold in his 7eachers’ Manual has added 
to the ordinary grammatically arranged list of gutturals the 
vowels a, y, 4, ¢, ti, ete. (p. 242). These sounds may be justly 
termed guttural, for they are undoubtedly formed in the throat, 
and some of them may be classed among the lost gutturals of 
this paper. 

The “och” of the Irishman is but our English “oh,” the “h” 
representing the guttural sound now gone: and our “ah” was 
formerly the German “ach.” Notice how gradual has been 
the change. Shakespeare is, in this instance, the landmark of 
variation. In “ Love’s Labor Lost” he makes the formalist 
complain that his “ neighbour calleth him nebour,” from which 
we learn the double lesson of the loss of the guttural “ gh” and 
the vowel “a” (as in cape). It is evident from this that “ gh ~ 
once represented a distinct guttural, and we recognize the more 
remote root-word of the German “nachbar,” wherein we dis- 
cern, furthermore, the change of the guttural vowel. From 
‘“nachbar,” “ neighbour” (guttural), to “nebour” (near its pres- 
ent form) we get three modifications of the vowel and lose the 


“oh.” He would be a bold man who defended this change in 


the face of our knowledge of such vagaries, for would it not 
have facilitated our labors considerably had we retained the one 
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sound “a” (in father) of former times instead of having four 
sounds for that symbol? I say nothing of the probable devel- 
opment of the German way of pronouncing this word “ nach- 
bar.” The change in many other vowels is perhaps as marked 
as in this one, or in some of the consonants, were we only to 
seek out the originals, for we must remember that our common 
vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, Were represented by the elements which we 
now designate as ah, ay, e, 0, and oo. Words containing the 
ancient pronunciation of these sounds, but with different spell- 
ing, are continually cropping up in our articulation lessons, and 
we call to our aid the unsatisfactory, but nevertheless useful, 
diacritic marks. 

In the words “ enough” and “cough” we are reminded of 
the desire of our ancestors to avoid the guttural, for the final 
“o” in the German “ genug ” is sufficient to prove that this 
representative was not always silent; but here the step has 
been gradual, and the sound “f” has taken the place of “ gh.” 
In Scotland it is got rid of altogether, and we have “ enoo ” for 
“ enough.” 

In many instances a guttural sound has been preserved with 
only a closed consonantal guttural as its nearest substitute, 
while the guttural vowel has been dispensed with ; thus “loch ” 
and “ machen” become “lake” and “ make.” The interchange- 
able character of “ burgh,” which has been replaced by “ burg,” 
or the more modern “ bro,” points more fully to the general 
desire to drop the gutturals. 

The above examples show more particularly how the gut- 
turals have been toned down; but we have instances where 
they have been dismissed altogether, as in the word “I.” In 
this case the struggle for its existence has been more severe. 
Edmund, in “ King Lear,” is made to say “Che vor ye” for 
“JT warn you,” etc., “chill” for “I will” or “Tl,” pointing out 
clearly that in Shakespeare’s time there remained the desire to 
retain the guttural. “Ich” and “Ich’ll” naturally developed 
to “ chill,” of which we have traces lingering yet in the country 
pronunciation. Then, again, we may be assured that “ gh” in 
“right,” “light,” etc., was pronounced by our forefathers with 
a strong guttural accent, as their equivalents, “recht, licht,” 
etc., are in German. 

A spirates.—Just in the same way in which we have carefully, 
or carelessly, let the gutturals slip, so have we parted with some 
of the aspirates. The extinction of the ancient aspirated “d” 
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and “t,” which are undoubtedly now represented by our th 
(vocal and non-vocal), together with the ready way in which we 
have discarded the “h” in “ what,” “which,” and “rhyme,” 
show our tendency to change from distinction to difference, 
which leads us to very odd and tedious results in teaching 
speech to the deaf, having either to substitute a word of pure 
phonetic value for the sake of speech, but for spelling to be 


forgotten, or else to cross out the superfluous sign and dis- 
tinguish the vowel sound by a diacritic mark, thus: “ whit ” 


or “ wot” and “rhyme.” What a mental strain it must be to 
the unfortunate deaf to remember the commissions and omis- 
sions of articulation ! 

It is amusing, too, how paradoxical we have been in some of 
our changes: “j,” for instance, was once unquestionably pro- 
nounced like the consonantal “ y ” in “ yet,” and is now mixed 
up with the “d” sound, the very phonation we have in other 
‘vases thrown out! How this “d” sound crept in is for phi- 
lologists to say: it would be bold for us to suggest. There it 
is now, however, to the sorrow of the Frenchman and German 
alike, and especially to the teacher of articulation. But our 
Continental friends, too, have been erratic in their choice of a 
sound for *j,” when we think how entirely different are the 
sounds in each of their tongues given to this sign, It is this 
natural development of our language to which we are indebted, 
perhaps not gratefully, for the very varied forms of the spelling 
of words and greatly modified pronunciation of our vowels and 
consonants, which make any attempt to classify such a miscel- 
laneous arrangement of sounds a trying difficulty to teachers 
of the deaf on the oral system. Yet, without attempting the 
impossible changes proposed by advocates of the phonetic 
school, we might make our spelling or speéch a little more 
systematic and thus facilitate our labors in giving speech to 
the deaf. Who will come forward with definite suggestions 
for that purpose? 

P. DODDS, 
Instructor under the London School Board, London, England. 


A NEWSPAPER RELIEF MAP. 


Revier maps are indispensable to imparting a correct knowl- 
edge of geography to children. They can get no clear concep- 
tion of the earth’s surface from ordinary school maps, because 
they present to the eye only a flat, level surface, and children 
can see no connection between them and the hills, mountains, 
valleys, plateaus, and waters which they are told they repre- 
sent. Unless the young form right ideas of the purposes of 
maps they do not derive much benefit from the study of geog- 
raphy, and make but slow progress in their lessons. Their 
elders have learned from travelling that the earth’s surface is 
wrinkled and folded without much regularity, except where 
mountain ranges conform to the shores of the oceans which 
they face. But the experience of children is limited, and they 
do not often, in early life, make deductions from what they 
observe in nature. Relief maps are expensive, and not always 
at hand ; moulding boards are excellent in teaching geography, 
but many teachers are not ready in their use ; how then can 
we give our pupils definite conceptions of the outward form 
of the planet upon which we live without these appliances, 
and make clear to their minds the terms made use of in de- 
scriptive geography ? 

While seeking a solution of these difficulties it occurred to 
the writer that an old newspaper could be brought into his 
service. He accordingly took one, crumpled it up between his 
hands, and, spreading it out before his class, was surprised to 
find what a good relief map his old paper had become. Its 
wrinkles and irregular surface looked very much like those 
depicted upon a relief map found in‘ school geographies ; but 
the newspaper was better, for the projections, which were only 
drawn upon the map to deceive the eye, stood out in actual 
relief upon the surface of the paper. On it could be found 
mountains, hills, valleys, plateaus, and ravines, and where 
chance had not done enough for the teacher a little artifice 
helped him out. 

The pupils were told that the land of the earth is wrinkled 
like the wrinkles of the paper, and that these wrinkles have 
different names. The pupils had been at school for some time 
and readily understood what their teacher intended to illustrate. 


He pointed to some of the prominent projections of the paper 
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and asked them to name them. This they were able todo with 
considerable promptness, and the teacher, having found that 
his improvised map answered his purpose, proceeded to develop 
its resources in the further instruction of his class. 

The pupils were told that the table might be taken to rep 
resent the ocean, and that the newspaper might be taken to 
represent the land, which rises above the waters of the ocean. 
They were told that everywhere the land is full of wrinkles 
like those in the paper, only much larger, but that the fact is 
not so noticeable, because the wrinkles of the earth are so 
much larger than those of the paper. He next told them that 
the names of the wrinkles, or features, of the earth depended 
upon their situation or formation, and proceeded to name to 
the pupils the different prominences and depressions to be 
found upon the paper. Pointing to the most elevated parts of 
the paper, he told them that they represented mountains, and 
that the lower parts between the mountains, where the surface 
was nearly or quite level, represented valleys and plains. A 
plain upon or near the summit of a mountain was called a 
plateau. This was formed by levelling off a mountain by 
flattening its top. They were told that a valley differed from 
a plateau only in elevation, that plateaus were always found 
near the tops of mountains, and that valleys were the level 
lands lower down towards the bases. A number of both were 
easily found and designated upon the newspaper. 

Then a long, narrow depression was found, extending from 
the higher part of the paper to the edge, where it touched the 
table ; this was called a ravine. They were shown how the 
sides of the mountains sloped towards the ravine, making a 
water-shed : that when it rained, or the snow on the mountains 
melted, the water ran into the ravine and formed a river; that 
the place where the ravine opened on the table was the mouth 
of the river; and that the sources of most rivers were among 
mountains, where the rain and snow fall was the most abundant. 

A large, hollow place, in which water could collect and stand, 
was found and called a lake. A little notch in the rim of the 
lake, leading out of it into a ravine running down towards the 
shore, was called an outlet. If the teacher wishes to make the 
illustration more complete, he can use a little sand to fill up 
the basin of the lake and the bed of the ravine to represent 
water. 

A glacier can be represented by making a long, sloping ra- 
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vine between the sides of the mountains, in which pieces of 
crayons may be laid, end to end, to represent the substance of 
the glacier. The paper should be previously so elevated that 
the crayons will slowly slide down the ravine. Then tell the 
pupils that a glacier is formed by snow, which falls upon 
mountains and slides down their sides into the upper end of 
a ravine, and that its mass is pushed slowly along by the 
weight of the snow in its upper channel. If it is wished to 
show how icebergs are formed, protract the glacier to the edge 
of the table, so that the crayons, as they are pushed down the 
ravine by their own weight pressing from behind, shall fall 
upon the table. Tell them that those that fall upon the table 
float away on the ocean, and are the formidable icebergs which 
often do so much damage to shipping by destroying vessels 
and drowning the crews. The pupils should be told that ice- 
bergs come from the far north, where the weather is so cold 
that the glaciers do not melt as they do farther south, but 
extend from the summits of the mountains into the ocean, 
where they are broken off by the action of the waves and tides. 

A volcano may be represented by covering the thumb of one 
hand with the paper and grasping it with the palm of the 
other. This will give the requisite conical shape common to 
voleanoes. A crater may be fashioned by depressing the apex 
so as to give ita cup form. An active volcano can be made by 
painting the bottom of the crater with red ink to represent 
molten lava. 

Our newspaper may be made of still further service by so 
arranging and shaping the outer borders which come in con- 
tact with the table as to represent gulfs, bays, capes, straits, 
peninsulas, etc., and the pupils will derive almost, if not quite, 
as much benefit from the newspaper as from a moulding board. 
By this homely method the teacher can correctly and perma- 
nently impress upon the minds of his pupils the leading facts 
of both descriptive and physical geography. 

But enough has been indicated to suggest methods for the 


prosecution of geographical studies with newspapers. 
J. D. KIRKHUFF, M. A., 
Instructor in the Pennsylwania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL-ROOM EXPERIENCES. 


Tue position of a teacher, in any grade or phase of the pro- 
fession whatever, is a difficult one, providing he or she is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the work, and regards it 
not as the mere avenue through which dollars and cents accrue, 
but one in which minds'are the material to work upon, and the 
buildings to be erected are not only the career in this world, 
but also that in the world to come. 

While not underestimating the parental and home influence 
on children, I venture to assert that many are either made or 
marred by the training received in the school-room. Hence, 
keen insight of character is one of the essential requisites of 
teacher. If it be correctly stated that no two leaves are of 
precisely the same form, how much greater is the diversity of 
the human mind! Some youthful minds need a great deal of 
encouragement, and a helping hand ever held out to coax for- 
ward and assist their tottering steps; then the gradual with- 
drawing of assistance until they are beguiled into thinking and 
acting for themselves. Others require to be checked and often 
made to retrace their steps, and this with a gentle but firm 
hand, so that the enthusiasm (which with some, once damped, 
is so difficult again to fan into a flame) may not be quenched, 
but directed into the proper channels and made subservient to 
system and thoroughness. 

While some require strict disciplining, or to be made to feel 
that “ the iron hand is beneath the silken glove,” and that pay- 
ing strict attention to commands given and tasks assigned is 
the only path in which they can comfortably and safely walk, 
other minds of a much finer calibre (though, perhaps, not so 
well fitted to battle with the world and carve out their own 
future) are controlled by a look or tone, and would wither and 
droop under an open rebuke or chastisement. Although many, 
doubtless, through the impetus given in the school-room by a 
judicious teacher, develop into active, self-reliant, ingenious, 


literary, and otherwise noble and useful members of society, 


are there not some whose mental and moral growth is blighted 
by the perhaps well-meaning but incompetent teacher ? 

How skilful, then, should be the workman having such various 
and delicate material to handle, and the effects of whose work 
are of such vital importance, not only to those directly en-: 
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trusted to his care, but to the whole human family, since all 


are more or less affected by the success or failure of each in- 
dividual member. 

If the position of a teacher of speaking and hearing children 
is difficult, where mind can speak directly to mind through lan- 
guage (characterized by some writer as “the gulf twixt man 
and the ape which no Darwinian theory can bridge over”), and 
all the different aspects of a subject be presented in words 
clear and intelligible to the pupils, how much greater must be 
the difficulties of one who attempts to teach those who have 
no idea of speech, and many of whom have never even heard 
the sweet sound of their mother’s voice. It is hard to realize 
the position of those whose ears have been closed to all the de- 
lightful tones of companionship, and have no conception of the 
many voices of animate nature around. 

Hearing children entering school at from five to seven years 
of age possess a command of language that it requires the 
deaf-mute years of unremitting labor, on the part of both 
teacher and pupil, to acquire. They are familiar with the 
names of objects, animals, etc. ; in fact, possess a vast amount 
of information; thus the teacher at once possesses a broad 
avenue of communication with the pupils, and the process of 
drawing forth ideas and storing the mind with valuable and 
useful information can flow on in an easy current. The deaf- 
mute, however, enters school with no language whatever, often 
not knowing his own name, and every word and sentence 
acquired by him are prized by the teacher as little rills that 
will unite, and after a while form a channel of communication 
between him and his fellow-beings. 

Taking possession of a class of deaf-mutes for the first time, 
you feel as if landed on the shore of some foreign country, 
look about with a dazed expression, and wonder if you ever 
will understand and be understood by those around. 

Twenty pairs of eyes (the average number of pupils in our 
classes) scan your countenance and watch your every movement, 
and if they have been at school during any previous session 
your measure is quickly taken. 

Néw come the difficulties of arousing their interest, gaining 
their confidence, and retaining their attention. Having, to some 
extent, familiarized yourself with the work already gone over, 
you ask some very simple question. If you chance to use the 
.same words placed in precisely the same order as have been 
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used before, the probability is the answer will, in a majority 
of cases, be the correct one. Should your question vary in the 
least from what they have previously seen, or should it be an 
entirely new one (though, perhaps, much simpler than many 
that can be readily answered), blank looks will meet you, and, 
provided you are quick enough to catch him, you will likely see 
some little fellow calling you “ ignorant,” “ crazy,” “ fool,” ete., 
to the no slight amusement of his fellow pupils. For instance, 
you ask, “ What is the matter with you?” all go to work and 
answer like a flash ; but should you happen to ask, “ What ails 
you?” you may find all completely at sea. 

It does not at first seem possible that the slightest differ- 
ence in the arrangement of words will so puzzle them, and, 
after repeated discouragements and failures to get them to 
understand, you are tempted to throw up the work in disgust. 
But here you must remember that speaking children are con- 
stantly hearing others ask and answer questions, narrate facts, 
ete., using many different forms of expression, and are also 
doing so themselves, thus, from infancy, being trained in the 
idioms of our language, while those you are attempting to 
teach have but lately commenced the acquisition of language, 
and have only their eyes and the teacher to guide them. 
Every new word or exercise has to be illustrated, taught, 
drilled on again and again, until it seems as though the very 
desks must comprehend it; then you may review the work, 
and will likely find some have not yet grasped it. You must 
go back, drill again, present the subject in some other way so 
as not to allow the interest of the class to flag, and you will, 
after a while, accomplish what you are aiming at. 

Some pupils will perform their work in a slip-shod, careless 
manner, paying little heed to the use of capitals, punctuation 
marks, manner of writing, etc. Each of these mistakes must 
be pointed out and corrected, not only once, but every time 
they occur; also the pupils themselves must be required to 
make the corrections. The patience of the teacher will be 
severely taxed by seeing those who are done quickly com. 
municating with each other and attracting the attention of 
other members of the class. Often some of the tardy writers 
are deserving of more praise than many.of those who are 
quickly done, and must be encouraged in such a way that they 
will not be disheartened at their own tardiness nor check the 
ambition of those who were first. There must be winners in 
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every race, and if there were none who excelled, competition, 
the stimulus of the race, would soon disappear. Some pupils 
will seem so careless and indifferent that you really despair of 
ever accomplishing anything with them; they require to be 
coaxed, urged, and often compelled to throw off their slug- 
gishness and go to work with a will. This, even with speak- 
ing children, whom one can reason with and appeal to through 
many channels, is often a work of very great difficulty— 
how much greater with the deaf-mute only those who have 
attempted it can ever realize. The remark is often made that, 
as a class, deaf-mutes are very stubborn. Are we not all more 
or less so when the attempt rashly to guide us is made by 
people whose motives we do not understand and who seem 
always to rub us against the grain? 

The ingenuity of the teacher is often taxed to the utmost to 
devise modes of presenting the simple exercises of the school- 
room in such a way as to stamp them ineffaceably on the 
minds of the pupils, and neither weary them by too much uni- 
formity nor confuse them by too great variety of expression. 

It is absolutely necessary to repeat again and again one form 
of expression, style of question, etc., until it is indelibly stamped 
on the minds of the pupils, then vary the expression, repeating 
the process until all are familiar with the various modes used 
in everyday life. Change of work rests the mind as well as the 
body, therefore it is not wise.to keep the pupils too long at 
one style of exercise. By so doing their interest and attention 
are often only forced, and while their eyes may be on the work 
before them their thoughts are fat from it. A change of pos- 
ture, a few moments devoted to calisthenics, a hearty laugh, or 
some other simple expedient, instead of being a loss, is often 
a great saving of time, as it arouses and enlivens a class and 
keeps the faculties of the pupils on the alert. Every exercise 
should be definite, neither grasping too much nor attempting 
too little, but such as will leave a distinct picture on the mind 
and memory of the pupils. From the known, proceed to the 
unknown, carefully linking each exercise in any subject to the 
preceding one, and selecting, as far as possible, words, ex- 
pressions, and facts met with in everyday life. 

The teacher must always bear in mind that the goal to be 
arrived at is the training of the pupils in the use of language, 
so as to be able readily to communicate with those about them, 
and intelligently read books, papers, etc., thus enabling them 
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to carry on their education when the school-room period is past. 
Many persons often ask, “ What do you teach the deaf and 
dumb? Do you teach them arithmetic, geography, history, 
etc.?” My reply has always been, “ We endeavor to teach 
them language, to give them the means of intelligently com- 
municating their wants, wishes, etc., and exchanging ideas with 
their fellow-beings.” 

Arithmetic, geography, history, etc., all serve as distinct 
pivots, around which circles of words may move, enlarge, and 
multiply, until all the pupils are familiar with the many phrases, 
idioms, and diverse forms of expression that are constantly met 
with. The storing of the mind with facts in any subject is of 
only secondary importance; for of what use are bare facts if 
the possessor cannot, by clothing them in words, convey them 
intelligently to others and utilize them when necessary ? 

All exercises, therefore, must be lessons in language, begin- 
ning with very simple forms, and advancing step by step until 
the ban condemning deaf mutes to a species of social ostracism 
on account of their inability to communicate with their fellow- 
men is removed, and they can readily exchange ideas and enjoy 
the pleasures of social intercourse. Exercises given with a 
view to incite rapidity and stimulate a class should be such as 
depend largely on memory and require little thought ; while 
those intended to develop the thinking powers should be given 
a reasonable time to accomplish, as anything reasoned out by 
the pupils themselves, even if it consumes a little more time, 
is of infinitely more benefit to them than the extra work that 
could, perhaps, with a little assistance, be performed in the 
same time. Always requiring a complete sentence as an answer 
to a question is an invaluable assistant in teaching language. 
Composition is thus being constantly taught fhe pupils, even 
in arithmetic, which affords a wide scope for diversity of ex- 
pression, and by always requiring the work and explanation in 
full, on slates or papers, may be converted into a very valuable 
language lesson. All errors of expression, spelling, etc., must 
be pointed out, and the pupils required to make the correction 
themselves, not only once, but again and again, no matter how 
wearisome and useless it sometimes seems. A constant drop- 
ping wears a stone; so constant repetition will, after awhile, 
stamp the correct form on even dull and careless pupils. 

By always insisting on neatness, cleanliness, punctuality, 
and orderly deportment, the pupils are trained in systematic 
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and orderly habits that will adhere to them in after life, and 
insure them some measure of success in whatever situation 


they may happen to be placed. 
SARAH TEMPLETON, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 


READING FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Reapina is a well-worn subject. It has been discussed in all 
its bearings until it would seem that nothing more remains to 
be said concerning it. Yet it is hoped that its application in 
this paper may embody some ideas that are worthy of careful 
consideration. 

In the majority of cases the love of reading is developed at 
a very early age. Paradoxical as the statement may appear, 
many a child forms a fondness for reading before it has learned 
to read. That family must be poor indeed in which the little 
ones are not well supplied with alphabet blocks, and with va- 
rious kinds of colored picture-books. To these, in many in- 
stances, may be traced the first tendencies of a child toward a 
taste for reading. The little ones are first attracted by the 
bright colors of the pictures, then by the pictures themselves. 
Later, they wish to know what the pictures represent. Papa, 
mamma, or older brother or sister will tell them. Then, when 
they learn their letters and begin to read alittle, they will take 
up these favorite picture-books with new interest, and study 
out for themselves the words and short sentences. Each re- 
curring birthday and Christmas day brings newer and more 
interesting books to take the place of theold. Thus the interest 
of the children is held, and they glide, by “just gradation,” 
from the mere picture-book to the story-book, and the reading 
habit is practically established. 

Another most potent factor in developing a taste for reading 
is example. All have noticed the little tot of three summers 
or so, gravely sitting in a corner, 

Industriously readin’ a paper, a-holdin’ it upside down, 


in imitation of papa. Such a sight should be hailed with 
pleasure, as a favorable augury of the future. A family in 
which the older members are regular readers, in which the 
centre-table is covered daily with books, magazines, and papers, 
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will be more certain to develop the reading habit in the chil- 
dren than a family where these inducements are wanting. 

But, it may be asked, how does this relate to deaf children 
at school? That is what we are coming to. In our schools 
for the deaf great attention is given to the subject of reading. 
Libraries and reading-rooms are provided with the choicest 
juvenile literature. In and out of school the pupils are urged 
and encouraged to read. Able articles have appeared in our 
professional literature discussing how best to teach the deaf 
to read, how to cultivate a taste for reading among them, etc. 
Experienced persons, thoroughly conversant with the needs of 
deaf children, have given carefully prepared lists of books suit- 
able for the school libraries. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that these efforts, so excellent in themselves, fail to reach the 
most fruitful soil of all, the very youngest pupils. These little 
ones are denied access to the libraries and reading-rooms on 
the plea that they will only deface the books and papers while 
deriving no benefit from them. Let us go a step further, and 
inquire what proportion of the amusements and entertainments 
so liberally provided by the institutions are really suited to 
the comprehension of the youngest pupils. The occasional 
lectures by the teachers ; the in-door games—chess, checkers, 
authors, halma; the out-door games—football, baseball—are 
beyond them, either intellectually or physically. It is the more 
advanced pupils that receive the chief benefit: from all such 
diversions. Yet who will deny that the little ones really need 
the most amusement, and that they offer the most promising 
field for planting useful impressions ? 

In the matter of fostering a reading habit among our young- 
est pupils, we must confess ourselves greatly lacking. A dis- 
tinction must here be made between the ability to read and 
the love of reading, between the teaching how to read and the 
cultivation of a fondness for it. Pupils may be taught to read 
intelligently while no real desire to read accompanies the ac- 
quired faculty. As far as concerns the best method of teach- 
ing reading this paper does not propose to say anything, 
except to recommend what may be called the reproduction 
method. By this method an incident, an anecdote, or a short 
story is presented to the pupils to be read, not studied. Then 
they are required to reproduce it in their own language. Such 
an exercise, employed from first to last, will be invaluable in 
more ways than one. It will prove the death-blow to me- 
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chanical memorizing, and if pupils acquire the ability to repro- 
duce in their own language something that they have read over 
carefully they have learned how to read. 

Let us now return to the little ones and their reading. In 
order that a child may learn to love a thing it must be pre- 
sented in a pleasurable and attractive form. The attempt to 
render the little ones fond of reading by making it a regular 
school exercise will fail of its object in most cases. We must 
never forget that the routine of the school-room is wearisome 
to children. There may be some who are really fond of study, 
but we must consider them as phenomena. Most children are 
human, and since the days of Adam work has been regarded 
rather as a necessity than a pleasure. Therefore, any attempt 
to cultivate a genuine fondness for reading, if made in the 
school-room, must come in the form of welcome relaxation 
from regular study and discipline. 

Each school-room of the lower grades should be supplied 
with pictured alphabet blocks, illustrated A, B, C books, and 
picture-books of various kinds, such as are published so abun- 
dantly. At certain periods during the day let the regular exer- 
cises be suspended and discipline relaxed. Bring out the 
blocks and picture-books from the closet. Distribute them 
among the pupils. Give the little ones a real jolly half hour 
among the pictures. Let a cluster of them gather around the 
teacher, who has a nice picture-book in hand. Encourage them 
to spell out words, to make comments, to ask questions. | If 
they become a little noisy, bear with them; they are happy 
and interested. The ingenious teacher will readily discover 
many devices for increasing the interest and pleasure of these 
half hours. The children will learn to look forward to these 
intervals with anticipation, and they will entertain none but the 
pleasantest associations with the picture-books. The first step 
is thus taken toward instilling a love for reading. 

Now, what.can be done in this line outside of the school- 
room? On Sundays, on stormy days, the older pupils have 
recourse to the library and reading-room. Every one knows 
that the little ones, with a lack of amusement, are then most 
fretful and unmanageable. Let the officer in charge have a 
supply of A, B,C picture books of different kinds. Let the 
little ones apply for them and obtain them, making them 
promise to use them carefully. By following such a course 
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the children will come to regard books as entertaining compan- 
ions when they most need entertainment. 

It would well repay every institution to subscribe for a suf- 
ficient number of copies of a simple Sunday-school paper. 
There are many such published for the infant classes of hearing 
Sunday-schools. These papers are nicely illustrated, and the 
language is of the simplest. Every Sunday these could be 
distributed among the children for their own use and pleasure. 
The instinct of ownership would incline many to examine 
them and try to read a little. Judicious encouragement on 
the part of officers and teachers would be productive of much 
benefit. 

Every teacher should be dissuaded from attempting to make 
library-books a part of the regular school routine, even so far 
as requiring pupils to give an account of what they have read. 
If they will do so voluntarily, well and good; commend them. 
But do not demand it. Writing is no better than drudgery to 
many, and especially original writing. Many careful, thought- 
ful, intelligent readers are poor writers. The fact that they 
‘annot reproduce what they have read in written form is not 
a convincing proof that they do not understand what they 
read. Requiring pupils to reproduce in the class-room, in the 
form of writing, the substance of their library-books, may 
create a distate for reading, in some cases, through the asso- 
ciation of drudgery. For such exercises it is always better to 
have regular readers, with selections of appropriate length, such 
as are used in the public schools. Reading as a pastime should 
be entirely divorced from reading as a school exercise. 

The views here presented may not meet with the approval of 
more experienced educators, but it is certain that our schools 
for the deaf could well afford to give more attention to the little 
ones in this matter. Our institutions stand to the children, 
during nine months of the year, in the stead of father, mother, 
home ; and it should be our aim, so far as possible, to surround 
them with the same influences—physical, mental, and moral— 
that environ hearing children in the best homes. Let us mould 
while the clay is most plastic to the touch. 


JAMES L. SMITH, M. A., 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


A VISIT TO SWEDEN. 


Many readers of the Annals will recall the visit of Mrs. 
Nordin, of Sweden, to this country a few years ago. While 
abroad last summer the writer availed himself of an invitation 
to visit her in Skara, where she has established an institution 
appropriately named “The School Home for Blind Deaf- 
Mutes.” 

Upon my arrival the house was full of guests, the occasion 
being a public examination or uppvisning, at which the leading 
citizens of Skara and several prominent persons from a distance 
were present. The exercises consisted of an exhibition of the 
mode of instruction and of the pupils’ handiwork. The latter 
consisted chiefly of knit and worsted work, and a large portion 
was sold for the benefit of the children’s bank accounts. 

The school is pleasantly located in a large building sur- 
rounded by a spacious garden, in which the pupils have a safe 
and suitable place for open-air exercise. At the time of my 
visit there were seven pupils in attendance, five girls and two 
boys. Instruction is imparted to them by means of the meth- 
ods generally used for the blind—raised letters and point 
writing—with a substitution of the finger-alphabet for speech. 
Handiwork, such as threading beads, knitting, etc., occupies a 
large part of the time. 

In her report, Mrs. Nordin gives an interesting account of 
each pupil. The patience required in such work can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have had experience in similar work. 
Besides the double infirmity, some are possessed of other 
physical and mental defects which render their control and in- 
struction exceedingly difficult. One girl, who had evidently 
been used to ill treatment before coming to school, was so shy 
that if one touched her she would at once pull herself together 
in a frightened way and try to defend herself with both hands 
and feet. After five months of kind treatment she had got so 
far that her fear and shyness were overcome ; but of course no 
material progress had been made in her education, nor had 
any attempt been made to correct her bad habits. Her shyness 
having been overcome, it was decided to try to reform her, and 
one day when she had made herself particularly disagreeable 
she was givena taste of the rod, which had the effect of mate- 


rially improving her conduct. Moreover, she was not at all 
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inclined to learn or to do anything. Most of the time she 
would spend in sitting on her hands, or scraping the paint off 
the furniture with her finger-nails, and other similar acts not 
especially commendable. For some time she had been set to 


moving marbles from one box to another, one at a time. As 
long as one held her by the arm she would continue the work; 
but as soon as let go she would at once stop and in a self-sat 
isfied way seat herself on her hands, and all efforts to make her 
continue the work were futile. Mrs. Nordin was in doubt 
whether total absence of intelligence or unwillingness was the 
cause; but she was inclined to believe the latter, so she tried 
a new method. She gave the girl a large needle and thread in 
one hand and a large bead in the other, and tried to make her 
understand that she was to put the needle through the bead ; 
but she immediately threw away both bead and needle, and 
seated herself on her hands. The process was repeated several 
times with the same result. Mrs. Nordin again put the needle 
in her hand, holding the hand so that she could not drop the 
needle, and put the bead in the other hand, and endeavored to 
show her what was wanted. To her surprise, yes, to her joy— 
for the question to be settled was whether the girl lacked willing- 
ness or intelligence: if the latter, the case was hopeless ; if the 
former, there must be a remedy—the girl at once dropped the 
bead, and with the hand that was free she took the needle from 
the other hand and threw it on the table. Mrs. Nordin was now 
convinced that it was willingness, not intelligence, that was lack- 
ing; that the girl perhaps understood what was wanted, but 
would not do it. Remembering the wholesome effect of using 
the rod on a former occasion, she determined to try it again. 
After a firm chastisement, the bead and needle experiment was 
again tried, but without success. But when a-motion was made 
toward repeating the punishment she immediately obeyed. 
When the girl was patted on her back to make clear that she 
had done what was wanted, she fell about the neck of her 
teacher and showed neither then nor afterwards any of her 
former fear or shyness in consequence of the punishment. 
Since then she has progressed, though slowly. 

Mrs. Nordin has another pupil, a bright boy named Johan 
Nilsson, of whom she is very proud; in fact, she considers 
him a rival of our own Helen Kellar. He lost sight and hear- 
ing at about two years of age, and entered school in May, 
1887, at the age of eight. A year later he had learned 135 
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words, could count to ten, write his own name, and knew all 
the letters of the alphabet. When efforts were first made to 
teach him to write he showed no interest, although he was all 
the time eagerly learning new words by finger-spelling. For 
three weeks his teacher devoted two hours daily trying to 
teach him to write, but he showed no interest in it and never 
made an effort to write a single letter, because the idea of its 
purpose had not entered his mind. But one day as she 
formed the letters of his name on her fingers one by one, and 
at the same time wrote each one in raised characters, the idea 
of some connection between them dawned upon his mind, and 
from that day he eagerly and readily learned to write. He is, 
however, sickly, and in his eagerness to learn they have to 
restrain him lest he should overtax himself. At the time of 
my visit, when he had been in school three years, I could con- 
verse readily with him by means of the finger-alphabet, and 
he could express himself freely in good Swedish on almost 
any subject within his knowledge. He knows very well where 
his things are about the room and in the bureau. He had a 
curious record of the time till he was going home. Having 
asked some time before how soon he was going home, he was 
told, ‘‘ In thirty or forty days.” From that time he kept a care- 


ful record of the time, always with a distinction of ten days. 
When I was there he gave the time for going home as seven 


or seventeen days, next day six or sixteen, and so on. It was 
thought best not to undeceive him till the end of the shorter 
term. Mrs. Nordin has also made some efforts to teach him 
to speak, with encouraging results. 

According to official statistics for 1885 there were then in 
Sweden more than sixty persons blind as well as deaf and 
dumb, of whom twelve were of school age. The school is 
supported mainly by the general government, but parents or 
the provinces pay a certain per capita for each pupil. 

In Skara there is also a School for the Deaf, in charge of Mr. 
Nordin, husband of Mrs. Nordin. It is composed chiefly of 
pupils from all parts of the country who have not entered 
school till an advanced age, and whom it is therefore thought 
best to instruct by themselves apart from the younger and 
brighter pupils in the ordinary schools. The sign-language is 
chiefly used, and, notwithstanding their advanced age, the 
pupils seemed to be acquiring a fair education. The boys 
attend a public gymnasium in the city, which is in charge of a 
military officer. 
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Before I bade good-bye to my hosts, Mrs. Nordin expressed 
in cordial terms the pleasant memories she entertained of her 
visit to this country. The facilities for study and the assist- 
ance rendered her, together with the generous hospitality with 
which she was received, gave her a very favorable opinion of 
America and the Americans. 

In Lund another school was visited which is conducted on 
the combined system. One of the boys was remarkably apt 
at lip-reading, but as a whole the orally taught pupils seemed 
less proficient in this respect than those I have seen in pure 
oral schools. The members of the graduating class were to 
be confirmed on the day of my visit, and a large number of 
former pupils were in attendance, for it is the practice of the 
Swedish schools to allow them a sort of reunion every year, 
when those desiring it may partake of the holy communion. 

In the Lund School an apparatus came to my notice which 
deserves special mention. It is an apparatus for teaching frac- 
tions, and is in fact the same instrument in a simple form as the 
“ Fraction Teacher,” independently invented and patented by 
Mr. Denison. Remembering how our teacher used to waste a 
box of crayons and a couple of apples (to the latter we had no 
objection, however) in trying to make the class comprehend that 
4 was less than 4, the value of this instrument immediately 
struck me. In its simpler form the instrument consists merely 
of the frame and blocks and wires, without any scales, plumb- 
lines,etc. While the value of these improvements is undeniable, 
it may be questioned whether it is not outweighed by the in- 
creased cost, which will place it beyond the reach of schools of 
small means. Possibly Mr. Denison may have the instrument 
manufactured in its simpler form also for the accommodation 
of smaller purses, for to me it seems that for giving an idea of 
the nature of fractions the simple instrument is quite as effec- 
tive as the improved one. Moreover, being simple and cheap, 
the pupils might be allowed to use it freely, as it is not liable 
to get out of order, and where a school can afford only one of 
the improved instruments, it might also afford one of the simple 
kind for every class-room. 

OLOF HANSON, M. A., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BENSON.—IL* 


Tue first arrival in the colored department last autumn was : 
bright semi-deaf mulatto boy, about ten years old, who, in an- 
swer to my vociferous request for his name, responded shyly 
and in a musical voice, “Name Pick.” Pick had been under 
instruction tor some time before Benson matriculated, and his 
ill-concealed mirth at Benson’s efforts at dactylology was in- 
strumental in arousing a wholesome antipathy on the part of 
the late arrival, which sentiment was heartily reciprocated by 
Pick. As time passed on and the school increased in size, it 
was frequently necessary for me to be absent from the school- 
room of the colored children during that portion of the ses 
sion that I usually devote to recitations in that department. 
At first, during these absences, I placed Pick in charge of the 
beginners, with hasty instructions as to the kind of questions or 
directions he was to employ. But I would almost invariably 
find a general stagnation of businessonmyreturn. The young 
instructor, with an aggrieved expression of countenance, would 
inform me that Benson utterly declined to participate in the 
symposium. On other occasions, I would find this direction 
on the slate: ‘“ Henry, strike Benson with the cane,” and Ben- 
son with fire in his eye prepared for whatever might transpire. 
In view of these little pleasantries, it became necessary to de- 
clare the post of tutor vacant during my absences, and event- 
ually the experiment was made of employing a negro teacher 
from the public schools. Benson’s face was a study when I 
presented his new instructor to him and informed him that 
hereafter he would recite his lessons to her. He evidently had 
profound convictions on the subject of any female mind at- 
tempting to meet his case. However. he made no objections, 
but he did not conceal his elation when, after a brief season, 
the experiment was found to be unsatisfactory to others besides 
himself. 

In the last article, it was stated that the form of sentence 
decided on for Benson’s first efforts was, “The hat is on the 
desk.” I am still of the opinion that this is a good form of 
sentence for beginners—for some beginners, that is; but I am 
quite as strongly of the opinion that no special form is equally 
well adapted to ali beginners. There is no rule without an 


*See the Annals for January, pp. 44-47. 
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exception—especially wherever Benson happens to be con- 


cerned. As an exception, Benson has no superiors and but few 
equals. The hat and the desk were soon within his grasp. 
(When I say soon, I mean relatively, of course.) He also re- 
garded “ on” with some favor, but the verb and the articles he 
evidently considered as merely ornamental features, in no way 
essential to the sentence. Sometimes he would put them in, 
but more frequently they were conspicuous by their absence, 
and he never (or at any rate not for a long time) got them in 
in their conventional sequence. I soon decided to try the 
verb “put,” and it was a change that fortunately met with 
approval at the hands of the one most concerned. Benson, 
however, has always shown himself somewhat averse to the 
process that, Uncle Remus designates “ wuckin’ he min’.”. He 
resents the introduction of new material if it involves, or tends 
to involve, intense and protracted cerebration. He prefers to 
employ those words and sentences that necessitate the least 
amount of reflection. When I considered it safe to do so, I 
submitted the first personal pronoun to his consideration and 
told him that hereafter he might use it in place of his name. 
As a labor-saving scheme this at once commended itself to him, 
and he adopted it without delay. He even improved upon my 
suggestion, and substituted it for other proper names, more 
particularly my own, which was for a long time a source of 
much bother to him. On the other hand, when he had used 
the verb “put” for some time and I ventured to introduce the 
verb “touch,” Benson would none of it; “put” was good 
enough for him, and he was not going to adopt any new-fangled 
flourishes because, forsooth, Pick and a few others of the 
small fry appeared to approve of the interloper. “Put” had 
answered every requirement so far, and fof his part he pro- 
posed to stand firm against all innovations. 

It is impossible to watch Benson’s mobile features and elabo- 
‘ate gesticulation without involuntarily converting his panto- 
mime into English. I may not always translate accurately, but 
I feel that I cannot be far off. A legislator of the Golden State 
once remarked that a certain lady associated with the Califor- 
nia Institution bore “the stamp of intellect in every liniment 
of her countenance.” Benson's “liniments” are a feature that 
should not pass unnoticed. I do not mean that they are spe- 
cially expressive of intellect, but they so aptly and graphically 
herald the transit of whatever may be passing through that 
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. . . 
section. where psychologists assume that the mind is located. 
If it were but possible to secure an instantaneous photograph 
of such a non-actinic subject, a rare collection might be made 


of Benson’s “ phases.” (Pardon the pun—I can only plead in 
extenuation that it is not original.) Labial gesticulation is one 
of his specialties. Teachers of the deaf do not need to be told 
that the sign-language is sometimes accompanied with more 
or less distortion of the face, but I certainly never gazed on 
such a shifting panorama as Benson’s mouth presents during 
one of his classic renditions. Possibly, his versatility in this 
direction may be due to the fact that his facilities are so ample. 
One day, while describing how an acquaintance cut his foot 
with an ax, Benson pronounced the word “ chop” quite visibly, 
so that a very ordinary lip-reader could not have failed to catch 
it. Students who incline to the onomatopoetic theory of speech 
may find food for reflection in this incident. 

One of the first impressions that a person receives of Ben- 
son is that he is very large, even for his size, if the Hibernicism 
may be permitted. He requires considerable space as he moves 
about, and Sevres vases would be utterly and irretrievably out 
of place in his vicinity. I carried a jug into the school-room 
among other objects, whose names include all the letters of the 
alphabet. I think this piece of pottery survived two days; then 
it became necessary for me to build it up each day for fear the 
pupils might gradually forget the original shape of the article, 
and conclude that the term “ jug” simply meant broken pieces 
of crockery. Benson was pretty certain to wreck this structure 
whenever he came within range of it; the eraser might be three 
feet away on the other end of the table, but in reaching for it 
he would include the jug with the same elephantine grace that 
characterizes his every movement. 

At the same time he affects an intense dignity which is in 
perfect keeping with his anatomical structure, but which is 
preserved at times with much effort. But a day or two ago I 
had called up before the class one of Benson’s con/fréres (a 
diminutive specimen of ebonized humanity) and told him to 
run around a chair: Misunderstanding my direction, he 
stepped briskly forward and began to execute a double-shuftle 
with great energy. Benson’s dignity was not proof against 
this spectacle, and for a few seconds he was utterly unable to 
restrain his emotions. Even after he had regained measure- 
able control of his risibles I could for some moments detect at 
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intervals a smothered outburst of laughter, followed immedi- 
ately by a preternaturally solemn expression of visage and a 
most abnormal interest in his lesson. 

This recalls an incident that occurred soon after he came 
here. I one evening told the colored chiidren a story in signs. 
It was evidently a new experience to Benson, and he made no 
attempt to disguise his interest. I think he was the most 
appreciative auditor (or observer) that I ever had. The most of 
the other pupils were disposed to regard the performance as a 
“chestnut,” but I played to him alone, and ignored their gentle 
intimations that they had heard that story before. It was the 
time-honored narrative of “ The Fisherman” ‘that was told. 
For the time being my auditor laid aside his dignity and put 
no check on his mirth. At certain points, where he feared that 
the delicate humor of the situation might escape his class- 
mates, he prodded up those nearest to him with his forefinger 
or his elbow, much to their disgust, and then abandoned him 
self once more to roars of laughter. 

One evening after supper I thought I detected a kind of 
plaintive murmur, as of some one in distress, over in the col- 
ored building. I went over and entered the study-room, 
where Benson sat alone, deeply absorbed in a book. [I still 
heard the sound, and passed on through into the school-room 
for the blind. There was nobody there, and just then the 
sound stopped. Subsequent inquiry developed the fact that 
it was the voice of Benson that I had heard. It seems that he 
is in the habit of getting a book and reading to himself, under 
the impression that he is improving his mind. Nobody would 
ever think of associating such a weak arfl quavering voice 
with a being of Benson’s physique, and it is not strange that 
it misled me. 

The boy who told me that it was Benson I had heard is a 
youth nearly grown, who has been in school for several years. 
He acted as Benson’s interpreter for some time; indeed, it is 
frequently necessary for me to appeal to him now for an ex- 
planation of some of Benson’s signs. He touches cr pats the 
back of his hand to indicate a black man, the palm for a mu- 
latto, and his collar or a piece of paper or any convenient 
article of a white color for a white man. For a locomotive or 
the railroad, he reaches up and pulls an imaginary bell-rope or 


whistle. Sometimes his signs are too much even for his inter- 
preter. 
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It should be noted that Benson’s bump of locality does not 
seem to be any better developed than it is in some of the rest 
of us (who are disposed to think that in our cases instinct has 
been “evoluted” out to make room for reason). Benson in- 
sists that his home is southeast of here. Some turn in the 
railroad on his way to the school has thrown him out of his 
bearings, and no amount of explanation can straighten him 
out ; he continues to assert that his home is in a locality which, 
as a matter of fact, is pretty effectually pre-empted by the 
Atlantic ocean. 

It has been necessary at times to reprove Benson. On one 
occasion it was reported that he had made dire threats of 
using a pocket-knife on one of the attendants who had unwit- 
tingly excited his wrath. When he was approached on this 
subject, Benson at once began to generalize: ‘“ Yes, no doubt 
this is a very crooked world. Now, there was Pick, for in- 
stance; I might not regard Pick as a dangerous character, but 
it wouldn't always do to trust too implicitly to appearances. 
No longer ago than yesterday—stay, was it yesterday? Yes, it 
was only yesterday, Pick and—who was his fellow-conspira- 
tor?” And so he would wander on, while Pick sat ready to 
enter a vigorous denial, general and particular, to everything 
that might be charged. No words can portray the appearance 
of the prosecuting attorney at such times; the tragic levelling 
of his massive forefinger, the warning glance out of the corner 
of the eye, the great care in locating and specifying minor and 
immaterial details, the utter absence of anything definite, and 
the manifest purpose to divert attention from his own pecca- 
dilloes, constitute { comedy from real life that generally gains 
for him the object he has in view, and with many warnings to 
the indignant Pick to be more careful of his deportment next 
time, the virtuous Benson resumes his labors at his slate, in 
the serene consciousness of having done his duty. 

Benson’s conceit is almost as profound as his stupidity. 
When I write a question for him, it is of course important that 
the letters be constructed with great care, and hence it is some- 
times necessary for me to revise what I have written. He 
never realizes for a moment the true reason for this; not he. 
Apparently he infers that I am only endeavoring to make my 
work more presentable to his critical gaze, and he steps for- 
ward with a wave of his hand, as of one who would say, “ Oh, of 
course, the best of us will make these little blunders at times ; 
but never mind, I will make all due allowance.” 
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Just back of him sits the interpreter, and Benson often ap- 
propriates the remarks which I am addressing to his neighbor, 
and he does it with a complacency that extorts my admiration. 
The subject under discussion may be the tariff or the battle of 
Bunker Hill, or some other topic equally and hopelessly remote 
from Benson’s powers of comprehension, but presently I be- 
come conscious that the interpreter has been eclipsed, and lo! 
the amiable visage of Benson affably bobbing assent to my va- 
rious propositions. 

He 1s not so alert when I wish to eall his attention to some 
error he has made on the black-board. With one arm jauntily 
akimbo, and the other resting easily on the desk, he will regard 
my remarks with the indifference of acasual spectator. It is 
necessary to particularize with great care in order to satisfy him 
that Iam addressing him. Even then I sometimes fail of 
making the desired impression of the gravity of his error. 
Only a few days ago, provoked out of all patience at some 
unique but unsatisfactory arrangement of his articles and verbs, 
I began hurriedly to recapitulate the instructions so often 
given before, and with considerable animation reproached him 
for not paying better attention to them. In the midst of my 
harangue, however, I became convinced that my train of thought 
and flow of language had been too expeditious for him to keep 
up with, and that the only impression on his mind was that of 
an individual with flying coat-tails and arms going like a wind- 
mill, and the episode of the double-shuffle was in imminent 
danger of repetition. I closed in time to prevent any lapse of 


Benson’s dignity, but too late, I fear, to save my own. 


It was my purpose in writing these articles so to present the 
difficulties met with cud the manner in which they were met 
that the description might be of practical ‘benefit to others 
engaged for the first time in primary work. I fear that I have 
wandered somewhat out of my course, but this much can be 
said in my defence: the more I have to do with beginners, the 
more am I convinced of the impossibility of providing any 
method that shall be adequate to the needs of every case. 
There must be almost as many methods as there are pupils. 
Reference was made to the ease with which Benson learned to 
copy any word that he could see. I have. since that time had 
a bright-looking pupil come in who seemed for weeks utterly 
unable to copy a single word legibly, yet when she once got 
started she speedily left Benson far in the rear. Keeping in 
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mind this difference in capacity to receive instruction, there are 
still a few general rules that appear to me to be applicable to 
most cases. 

1. The pupil should be given a short word to copy, and when 
copied the object should be pointed out. 

2. The objects selected should contain as great a variety of 
letters as possible. In my own case I have selected the fol- 
lowing, as they contain all the letters of the alphabet: the ax, 
the broom, a desk, a fly, the jug, the whip, the quill, the stove, 
the zine. This idea I borrowed from Dr. Peet’s Language Les- 
sons, but whittled the number of objects down to nine instead 
of having twelve. 

3. The names of these objects should be written separately 
on cards, and as fast as a word is learned the pupil should be 
required to place the card on the object. The elusive disposi 
tion of the fly is not altogether a misfortune. May this not 
be in the nature of a step from the concrete to the abstract ? 
Whether it be or no, the interest of the class is easily aroused 
and excited by seeing a pupil attempt to tag one of these 
domestic pests. 

The pupil should, of course, be able also to select the name 
of the object as the teacher points to or touches the object. 

5. The next step is to write that name from memory. When 
this has been accomplished, the time has come for spelling on 
the fingers. But the acquisition of language need not wait 
upon that. A most excellent drill in dactylology is to require 


each pupil to spell the names of his classmates. During recent 
years I have purposely refrained from learning the sign names 
of my pupils, though it used to be one of the first things done 
upon receiving a newclass. I always spell the names now, 
and any request, in order to secure attention, must contain some 
spelled words wherever the petitioner is familiar with those 


words. 

6. Next in order comes the sentence. (And here I again bor- 
row from Dr. Peet’s book, though again modifying the method 
to suit my peculiar whims.) Write on the black-board the di- 
rection, ‘ Lucy, put the whip on the stove,” naming one who 
is able to understand the direction. When the act is performed, 
ask the question, “ What did Lucy do?” and have one of 
the new pupils copy your direction, which has been left on the 
slate for that purpose. After a day or two, erase the direction 
slightly, compelling some exercise of memory on the part of 
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the one who answers the question. The more ambitious will 
soon see your purpose, and will insist upon a complete erasure 
of the direction, which of course will follow in due time with 
all the class. 

7. As these various actions are described, write them down 
on a convenient black-board, and when you have a sufficient 
number, let the class copy them upon their slates and commit 
them to memory for the next day. In writing these sentences 
I have followed a method borrowed from Miss Kate Barry, of 
the Pennsylvania Institution. Each small slate is ruled as 
shown below, and the various parts of the sentence are thus 
parcelled off in a way that aids the learner very much. 


Pick put the ox | on | the floor 
Mary touched | the box 

Henry gave | the box | Benson 
Lucy threw the top under | the table 
Jimmie stood | the chair | 


Under the plan above indicated, Benson has made sufficient 
progress during the past six months to enable him to perform 
the work specified below. I copy it as noted in the school- 
room at the time it was done: 

“ Benson, touch James:” 

(Shook hands; saw mistake, then touched James.) 

“What did you do?” 

(Answered correctly, direction being erased.) 

“Benson, put the hat on the stove.” 

(Started to write on black-board, but being checked, pondered 
deeply, and then performed the act. Answered question cor- 
rectly. ) 

‘Benson, give the box to Pick.” 

(Gave the cane ; being told it was wrong, looked at direction 
again and then performed the act. Answered question thus : 
“T put gave the box to Pick”). 

“Benson, put the cat in the jug.” 

(Performed the act and wrote answer correctly.) 

“Benson, shake hands with Wm.” 

(Performed the act, but wrote, “I and shook the Wmam.” 

He also answered the question, “ What is your name?” but 
stranded hopelessly on “ Where do you live?” 

These are some of the things that Benson has learned from 
me, but I have learned some things from him which are, per- 
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haps, worth mention. I have learned, as has been intimated 
above, that no text-book has been written, nor is it possible to 
write one, that can compare with daily manuscript lessons pre- 
pared by the teacher. I am aware that I am not the first per- 
son to advance this thought, but it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. That teacher who supposes that the printed 
lessons of a primer are superior to his own makes a grave 
error; and if he is influenced by the fact that the preparation 
of lessons, daily, is too much trouble, his neglect is criminal. 

I have been impressed with other thoughts of which it is not 
so easy to speak. As I have guided my pupil, anticipated his 
difficulties, marked his subterfuges (transparent as water to 
me), and sighed over his blunders, there has come to me the 
thought of the Infinite Intellect, the 

divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


Does it seem presumptuous to make this comparison? 
Nevertheless it is one that I believe has strengthened my con- 
victions of the Divine Wisdom, and that I know has not les- 
sened the sense of responsibility that attaches in a peculiar 
degree to the position of teacher of the deaf. 

WILLIAM A. CALDWELL, M. A., 
Principal of the Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


Ir might not be inappropriate to open a paper on question- 
ing by a question: ‘“ Why do we question in a school-room ?” 

There are two reasons. 

First. As a test. 

Second. As a means of development. 

That a pupil has committed a lesson and can repeat the same 
by heart is no proof that he understands it. If the teacher 
would know that the pupil does understand it he must ques- 
tion him. 

The art of questioning—and one might add to that the science, 
for the principles that underlie and govern the art of question- 
ing have developed like all science experimentally, and can 
like all science be formulated in law—the science of question- 
ing should be carefully considered by every teacher, for ac- 
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cording to the skill with which he is able to draw out his pupils, 
in just that degree will he be successful in building up. 

First. The test question should cover all the ground as far 
as time will permit, the teacher being careful to select the 
things of importance in the lesson. We are likely to overlook 
some point that seems so clear that it needs no question. 

Here is an illustration from a history lesson : 

“Mark Antony had the body of Cesar carried to the market- 
place.” 

Question. “ What was done with the body of Czesar? ” 

Answer. “ Mark Antony had carried it to the market-place.” 
An entire misconception. 

Second. The aim of the lesson must be made prominent. 
Every lesson should have some particular aim, falling into 
proper sequence. Now, as the pupil has not arrived at the 
difficult attainment of generalization, the teacher will have to 
do it for him. Often a few judicious questions will make the 
application clear, and the subject-matter takes its proper place 
in the mind of the pupil in relation to bis other knowledge. 
And it is just this relation that is very important for him to get, 
so that a week’s, a month’s, or a term’s work may form for him 
a complete harmonious whole, that can be used easily and with 
facility at any time. 

We all know what a large part the association of ideas plays 
in our own attainments, and the child has not yet learned, and 
may never learn, that there is an interdependence of one idea 
upon another. The teacher must help him here. He must 
make plain to him how he can associate ideas so that they will 
follow link upon link in his mind. He must see the //ow and 
the. What for. 

More often we find that pupils have knowledge, but lack en- 
tirely the ability to make useful application of it. Their 
knowledge is disjointed and fragmentary—the sequence has 
not been observed. 

Third. The questions should be graded ; that is, there should 
be some question or questions suited to the various ability of 
the class. Since no class can be so perfectly graded that all 
the working and assimilating power in it is the same, unless 
the difficulty is met in some way, injustice. will be done unin- 
tentionally to some member of the class. For this reason there 
should always be some question that will try the highest powers 
of the best, and one or more, but certainly one, that can be 
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readily and correctly answered by the weakest one. Then, too, 
when your method of questioning comes within the compre- 
hension of the slow pupil and he knows you habitually wait for 
or at least expect answers from him, he is apt to make more 
exertion to meet your demand than if he knows that you tacitly 
admit his incompetence. Often have I seen the look of satis- 
faction come into a pupil’s face when he at last came to the 
answer that had no correction. It gives him courage to go on 
with the corrections of the next. 

Much depends on the form of the question. The form that 
admits of a simple Yes or Wo for an answer should be spar- 
ingly used, but should by no means be entirely omitted. 

In a written set of questions care must be taken that the 
succeeding question does not contain the answer to the pre- 
ceding. 

Then there is that great class of questions that require the 
pupil to make a deduction for himself, being perhaps the hard- 
est of all questions. All students have a horror of the ques- 
tions that are called the Dis-cusses, and surely of all questions 
they most try the powers of the student. He is then required 
to talk on a subject, to say what he has to say clearly and 
concisely, to show deep and original thought, and in some cases 
to talk exhaustively. All his powers are tried ; memory, reason, 
judgment. 

“Heaven is not reached by a single bound,” and so I think 
it well to begin early in the school-life by letting a child tell 
you all he can about a certain subject. After afew years of 
constant and patient work in this line, very gratifying results 
can be reached. History and geography are especially good 
studies in which to follow this method. 

In this same line are suggested the lists of questions that 
have the answers given either by the book or the teacher. I 
find that the fewer of these I use the better for my class. That 
kind of work too readily becomes rote work and is no stimu 
lus to the pupil, and often dire confusion is the result when 
the exact words of the questions have.been forgotten and the 
wrong answer is written. 

To ask questions as a means of developing knowledge is a 
very difficult thing to do, and unless pupils have been taught 
in this manner by easy beginnings nothing will be accomplished. 
So many things are required of the pupil here, and the teacher 
must work skilfully to hold the attention and keep the mind 
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concentrated, so that no link in the precious chain is broken ; 
the pupil must have a trained memory, so that at any time he 
‘an go back to the very first step and draw a comparison be- 
tween it and the last one, and he must have reason and judg- 
ment to make the right deduction when the last step is reached. 
By carefully observing the sequence and going always from the 
known to the unknown, by patience and repeated trials, the 
desired result can be obtained. This method is as old as 
Socrates himself, but no improvement upon it has as yet ap- 
peared, and in the teaching of all the natural sciences it is the 
ideal method for developing quick perception and the power of 
classification. 

All children like to ask questions, not only those to which 
they know not the answer, but also those which they them 
selves can easily answer. Then, too, the ability to question 
correctly requires a perfect understanding of the subject. 
With these points in view I often ask different ones in the class 
to write the questions on a certain lesson. The opportunity 
afforded to the teacher by such an exercise is very great indeed. 
All the class is on the alert, and seems to have a keen enjoy- 
ment in answering the questions one of their own number has 
written. 

Here is a set of questions asked by one of the members of 
the physiology class : 

1, With what part of the body do we think ? 

2. Do we think with the whole head ? 
3. For what are some of the other parts of the head used ? 

4. What is the name of the organ which fills the hollow place inside 
of the skull ? 

5. Why is the brain one of the most important organs of the body ? 


6. Can any one of you examine your own brain ? 
7. Does the brain of animals look like our brain ? 


8. How many brains has each person? Name them. 
9. Where is the large brain and where the small brain ? 
. What color is the brain outside? Inside ? 
. Why is it placed carefully in a strong bony box ? 
. What can you see in the illustration of the brain cells ? 
This method may be made especially useful in teaching 
arithmetic. 
Take an example like the following : 
(12 + 3) X 7; or 
(4 of 36) x 15, 
and ask the pupils to put them into problems. It will be proof 
that they understand the problem written. 
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Here are some problems as written by pupils : 


John bought marbles for his 12 cents, at 3 cents each. How many 
marbles did he get ? 

James has 7 times as many marbles as John. How many has James ? 

Bertie has 3 times as much money as Henry. Bertie has 36 cents. How 
much money has Henry? Henry’s father has 15 times as much as Henry. 
How much has his father ? 

If three yards of calico cost 36 cents, what will 15 yards cost ? 


It is a good plan to incorporate into the questions of to-day 
any question that seemed especially difficult yesterday. 

Many prominent educators go to great lengths in the matter 
of review questions, and maintain that a class should be in a 
constant state of review by incorporating every day a sufficient 
number of review questions. 

Teachers who follow this plan will testify how much easier 
such a class takes an examination, and how little—really none 
at all—cramming has to be done in the last week. 

A teacher in his class-room should always appear calm. If 
a pupil seems to hesitate and the answer does not come as 
quickly as it seems to the teacher it should, no display of dis- 
satisfaction or irritation will bring it any quicker. The teacher 
should be cheerful, and seek to inspire his pupils with a desire 
to put forth their best efforts. Children have not yet learned 
self-control and are easily confused; the teacher’s manner, 
therefore, at all times, should be calm and deliberate. 

Teachers often expect too much, and call a pupil to account 
for something told him last week, or even longer ago than that. 
It has slipped from the little brain. But the patient teacher 
will tell it over and over again, questioning carefully to see 
that it is all clear. 

Always bear in mind that questioning has a value for you 
and also for your pupil; that it draws out information, but that 
it may also give information; and that a lack of ability to ex- 
press clearly any knowledge the pupil is supposed to have 
needs careful investigation by the teacher to ascertain if the 
matter has been presented in such a manner as to be plain to 
the pupil. 

ELSIE M. STEINKE, 
Instructor in the Oral Department of the 
Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 


THE EARLY STAGES IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF. 


Ir has, for several years, been my good fortune to teach 
young children, and this has afforded me an opportunity to 
study different methods of teaching. 

The object of this paper is to state and explain the method 
which I have been led to prefer as productive of the best re- 
sults. 

I observe the following general rules: 

1. Natural signs and illustrations are employed as a medium 
of instruction for beginners. 

2. The memory is cultivated, for the first few weeks, by 
writing and copying words and sentences. 

3. The pupils should be taught to read writing first, and 
afterwards finger-spelling and printed matter. 

4. They should be led to think for themselves throughout 
the whole course of instruction. 


5. Clearness in presenting subjects and thoroughness in 
imparting knowledge on the part of the teacher are the secret 


of success. 

“The child educates himself. The teacher superintends and 
directs the process.” This is as true of the deaf as of the hear- 
ing. The deaf are, to a great extent, thrown upon themselves 
for all they obtain. But when it comes to teaching, we should 
begin in a way as nearly as possible like that in which hearing 
children acquire their mother tongue. 

A good many children, when they first come to school, can- 
not write even the letter a for a day or two, not because they 
are incapable, but because their mental faculties are undeveloped 
and they have not been trained to write. To give them a little 
amusement and practice, I would write the capital letter A, to 
be copied by them before they learn the rest of the alphabet. 

I first teach two or three letters; for instance, I take the 
letters a, b, c, but do not complete the alphabet, and my only 
object is to train the children to write. 

As soon as they have learned a small number of words sufti- 
cient for the purpose, I proceed to use these words as com. 
bined in short sentences. 

On my desk are cards having pictures of objects represented 
by words that have been taught. I allow the pupils to search 
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among these cards for the one represented by the name writ- 
ten on the black-board. Then, again, I hang up acard with 
the name of the picture written upon the object. The card 
goes to the pupil who writes the word best. This stimulates 
all the pupils to a little rivalry, and serves to vary the exer- 
cises. Indeed, we may consider this to be the first step in 
reading. 

After the class begin to write sentences I seldom give them 
new words. I leave it entirely to them to obtain additional 
words in the following manner: I furnish each scholar with 
Miss Fuller’s “ Illustrated Primer.” Every morning the class 
is allowed fifteen minutes or more to look at pictures and 
study the names—one at a time. When they go to the black- 
board to write the name of the object studied, they are not 
allowed to look into the book while so doing. I do not go on 
any faster than the pupils acquire a thorough knowledge of 
what they are studying. When they have learned the names 
of things, say on three pages, the lesson should be reviewed 
every few days. 

The work is slow at first, but after reviewing the book sey- 
eral times the pupils become able to write a long list of words 
by simply looking at the pictures. In this way a large vocab- 
ulary is acquired with very little effort on the part of the 
scholars. By this means the teacher is enabled to give more 
time to those pupils who are less apt to remember the words 
studied. 

The teacher should see that the letters are correctly formed 
and the words spelled right. For drill in sentences, words 
should be taken from the list with which the pupils are famil- 
iar. This metbod also gives practice in penmanship. 

At the same time I teach the use of the verb. I take the verb 
ran. I run around the room, stop, and write on the black- 
board, “I ran.” The pupils are told to copy the sentence. I 
repeat the use of the verb until I feel sure that each child 
knows what it means. In this way I introduce other things. 
For instance, I teach each pupil his or her name by writing it 
on the black-board. Ina few days the pupils will become famil- 
iar with the names of their class-mates simply by connecting 
their names with the verbs ran, walked, sat, stood, ete. Frank 
Brown is written over his black-board and then I write, “ Frank 
ran.” I keep up the use of the verb until the name of each 
pupil is associated with the verb itself, and until the class un- 
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derstands the use of “I,” “ you,” ete. As the class progresses, 
other verbs are employed. 

If the individual members of the class do not use “ I,” “ you,” 
and “ William” right, keep at the work unti! all the pupils can 
do so. Repetition is the essence of success. The same lesson 


should be reviewed until every letter and sentence has been made 
perfectly familiar, and has become the child’s own. 

Before school closes for the day, I write three or four sen- 
tences on the small slate of each pupil. These sentences are 
to be copied until the slate is full. At first the sentences should 
be as short as they can be made. 

The first few weeks the pupils are permitted to copy the 
lessons from their slates on the black-board. This practice, 
however, is gradually discontinued. Afterwards they are re- 
quired to write them from memory. Merit marks are given to 
those who learn the greatest number of sentences. Sometimes, 
out of four sentences, a child will remember but one ; others 
will learn all. The merit mark stimulates study, and the pupils 
will strive to outda each other. ; 

I employ the past tense with beginners, and experience has 
demonstrated that better results can be obtained than by using 
the present. 

1. The advantage of the past tense is that it has the same 
form for all numbers and persons. 

2. It requires less time to learn the use of a verb in a simple 
form, and less effort to remember it. 

3. It avoids confusion. It gives confidence on the part of 
the pupil, and fewer errors are made. 

4. It also gives more time to devote to practice on the nu- 
merals, pronouns, and the like. 

5. Children make greater progress by the tse of the past 
tense the first year. The more knowledge the child obtains, 
the easier it is for him to understand the mysteries of gram- 
mar. With those children who are slow to acquire knowledge, 
the past tense is especially desirable. Js, want, like, love, and 
have are all the present-tense verbs that first-year pupils re- 
quire to express themselves in every-day conversation. 

To illustrate my method of teaching sentences I give a few 
examples. For a single lesson I write: I ran, Lena ran, You 
ran. I follow this up with You walked, I walked, Lena walked ; 
third, I give the sentences: I walked, Lena ran, You walked, 
A dog ran, and each day vary the sentence and verb. The 
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teacher should be careful about introducing transitive verbs 
too early, lest the pupils might become confused. At first it 
would be best to give without objects a few such verbs as struck, 
kicked, bit, read, ete. 

It is well known that it requires some time for beginners to 
get the order of the verb, subject, and object in a sentence. I 
would not be in a hurry, but would write on paper or the black- 
board, to be read and copied, such examples as— 

John struck the book. Lena struck the fan. 
Lena struck the book. Iva struck the fan. 
Iva struck the book. John struck the chair. 
I struck the book. Lena struck the slate. 
You struck the book. I struck the hat, 

John struck the fan. etc., ete. 

These should be taken, one at a time, for reading and copy- 
ing. 

The advantage of this is to train the eye to gather thought 
by reading and to learn the order of words in the sentence. 

There are similar exercises with the intransitive verb and 
preposition ; for example: 

I sat on the chair. Lucy sat on the desk. 
John sat on the chair. William sat on the chair. 
Henry sat on the chair. Thomas sat on the floor. 
I sat on the desk. Frank sat on the table, 
Mary sat on the desk. etc., ete. 


The verbs and phrases given :in reading exercises should 
frequently be introduced into lessons for the evening. 

Ihave at hand, on my desk, a large drawing-book. In this 
book are pictures representing animals in all states of action. 
Some are at rest, some are in the act of running, others in the 
act of kicking, jumping, eating, etc. 

On the first page of this book are various animals and per- 
sons illustrating the verb ran. I first write the verb ran and 
act it out by running around the room. I then open the book, 
and a slip of paper on which is written “A cat ran” is placed 
right beneath the picture representing the action thus ex- 
pressed. Thenextis, “Acowran;” thenext,“Amanran.” These 
sentences are copied by the class until they are able to write 
what the picture represents without any other help than the 
picture itself. 

This is really the second step in reading, for the child learns 
to read the sentence expressing the action shown in the picture. 

Every page illustrates a different verb, with pictures to suit 
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the action as varied in different cases. On the second page of 
my book the verb walked is illustrated by no less than eight 
different subjects. On the following pages we find the verbs 
sat, stood, jumped, slept, struck, kicked, read, etc. 

Children will understand the meaning of the verb from the 
action shown in the picture. 

Some of the illustrations are capable of expansion into 
three or more sentences, forming a short story. Take, for an 
example, a man sitting ina chair asleep. The pupil can write : 
“A man sat on a chair. He read a book. He slept.” 

Or this : 

“A girl dropped a doll. She broke the doll. She cried.” 

This is the first step in learning to write short stories. 

In this connection I would suggest that the teacher be always 
on the alert for new pictures presenting new ideas. The value 
of such a set of pictures cannot be overestimated. They con- 
vey to the mind the exact action meant. As the pupils advance, 
sets of pictures containing complete stories without words may 
be given them to be turned into English. Such pictures can 
now be obtained from many of the humorous papers, such as 
Life, Puck, and Judge, and the first-class dailies of our large 
cities. 

Before me is a set of five illustrations, published in Life, 
vol. xvi, No. 414, entitled, “Where the Ostrich made a Mis- 
take.” There is no explanatory text with the pictures. 

I gave this set to a class of pupils who were in the second 
year of their school life. I explained to them the meaning 
of the following words, which were new to them: Ostrich, 
ostrich’s egg, negro, sucked, naked, lips, thick, and pointed. 
The following is an exact copy of the interpretation of the pic- 
tures given by a nine-year-old girl, who had “been in school a 
year and a half. It is reproduced without any corrections or 


changes : 
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The negro and ostrich. 


A negro sat on an egg. He had no clothes. He was naked. He wore 
large ears-rings. He had thick lips. He had curly hair. An other egg 
was on the ground and near the negro. It was large. 


An ostrich walked to the negro. It saw it’s egg. The negro stole the 
ostrich’s egg. He sucked the egg. The ostrich looked over the negros 
head. It was angry. 


negro tooked the egg off from the ground. He held it. 
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The ostrich struck the negro’s head. It cried for it’s leg was broke. 
The negro kicked the ostrich’s egg. The ostrich’s egg spilled. 


The negro pointed at the ostrich. He laughed at it. The ostrich 
cried and walked away. It waslame. The negro lost eat the egg. He 
did not want it. 


For the purpose of teaching the use of adjectives, colored 
lithographic cards are of great value, by reason of the various 
colors introduced. Take, for instance, the subject of “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy and his Dog.” which is illustrated by a highly- 
colored lithograph. -In the picture we have the qualities to 
be expressed by the adjectives large, small, pretty, yellow, 
black, etc. 

Nothing better for the aid of the pupil and teacher can be 
found anywhere. It will not take a child long to see the 
distinguishing qualities, even if he does not know how to em- 
ploy the words denoting them. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Mr. James Denison, 
Principal of the Kendall School, I use toys a good deal with 
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young classes. Toys are of incalculable value as object les- 
sons; they are the means of arousing interest and enthusiasm. 
Children will learn a great many sentences by means of only 
one toy. For example: I havea rubber doll with legs and arms 
that can be moved every way. I bend the legs and set it up- 
right on the desk. The pupils write, “The doll sat on the 
desk.” Then I put it into a box and the sentence is written, 
“The doll sat in the box.” Again the pupils look under the 
desk and write, “The doll sat under the desk.” I stretch out 
the arms, and make the doll creep, and give the sentence, 
“The doll crept.” 

In my closet are over fifty toys, which can be utilized in an 
almost endless variety of ways with unabated interest to the 
children. Some are mechanical, such as a locomotive, a walk- 
ing horse, a running rat, a crawling alligator, etc., and they 
afford a fine opportunity to practice with the prepositions to, 
into, from, out of, around, ete. 

There is a bowl of water in which toy fishes, eels, crabs, 
turtles, or ducks can be placed, and made to swim by applying 
a magnet to the small piece of iron in the mouth. 

A little girl wrote the following from actions with toys: 


A doll rode in the cart. A cross dog bit a fish and ate it. 
It wore a pretty blue dress. A rat sat under the cross dog. 
It drove two oxen. It looked at the dog’s leg. 

Two oxen drew the cart. 


The use of the imperative mood assists greatly in developing 
intelligence in children. I have found it advisable to employ 
this mood after the pupils have become familiar with a suf- 
ficient number of verbs and phrases. 

After the action has been performed, the pupils describe 
what has been done. I write on paper several commands, and 
give them toa pupil. He calls up another pupil and spells 
out on his fingers the commands, one at atime. He will have 
to read the orders carefully and understand them, so as to es- 
cape the mortification of being corrected by the class. It is 
his part to see that the orders are all executed, and to make 
corrections if necessary. 

For example, John spells to Mary : 

Go to the window. 


Open the window. 
Throw a crayon out of the window. 
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The class translate these into the following : 


Mary went to the window. 
She opened the window. 
She threw a crayon out of the window. 

A text-book should not be introduced into the school-room 
the first year. The teacher himself is the only book the child 
needs, and certainly, if the teacher is at all competent, he will 
need no other aid than a few picture-cards for illustration. 
The teacher (of the deaf) is looked up to by the pupil as a be- 
ing infinitely wise. The confidence of the child once gained is 
held to the end, especially if all that the teacher says is true. 
Never be false with a child. He imitates the ways and actions 
of the master. 

The mind of the deaf child is entrusted to the teacher to be 
trained, developed, and cultivated. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon this point. The first thing the teacher has to do 
is to study the different minds that he may know just how to 
act upon them. There are some children who need more care 
and attention than others in order to bring forth good fruit. 
Where the soil is poor, more work is required to produce a crop 
than where the soilisrich. The perceptive faculties are sharper 
in some children than in others. 

It is a great advantage for both the teacher and pupils that 
the habit of observation be cultivated early. We all know 
that parents take their children to walk for the purpose of 
seeing something new. Nine months out of every year, the 
best of childhood life, the teacher of the deaf is a parent to the 
children under his charge. Whatever will tend to make the 
future lives of these children bright and pleasant should be 
studied. The teacher, if he has his heart and soul in his 
work, will endeavor to do for the child that which will serve to 
brighten his future life. One of these things is to cultivate 
the habit of observation. The teacher might take his class 
out for walks in the country, and there show the children the 
different wild flowers and where they grow. The untrained 
eye would not, be likely to discover that beautiful spring 
flower, the trailing arbutus. If, perchance, the season is at 
hand for the arbutus, would it not be a good idea to search 
for it? When a specimen has been found the class should be 
called together and shown the characteristics of the plant and 
flower, 7. ¢., that the plant is a creeper, that the leaves are 
thick, and that the flower is often hidden from view by the 
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leaves. We should, then, first search for the plant, afterwards 
for the flower. In this way much information will be obtained 
from nature and treasured up for future use. Other means of 
cultivating the habit of observation will readily occur to the 
competent instructor. 

A few hints will not be out of place here about encouraging 
children to read. 

The first thing the teacher must do is to avoid wearying the 
child with long and hard lessons; these should be a little be- 
low what he can do at his best, and be prepared rather for 
reading in the evening than for memorizing. 

The teacher should vary reading exercises as much as pos 
sible. I write on the black-board a short journal or story, and 
tell the children to copy it on their small slates; the children 
read it, and then I give out questions in relation to it. It 
would be well to give the children the same journal or story 
for study in the evening. 

In the Raindrop I mark out, with red pencil, short stories 
as far as page 120. Inthe morning, I select one or more stories 
for reading. Every time the pupils go over the same story 
they understand it better than before. They thus uncon 
sciously become able to remember many expressions, and even to 
write out a story after reading it a few minutes, using a good 
deal of the language in it with correctness. 

In teaching questions the first.year, I use the present tense ; 
that is, when they understand how to apply to their proper 
uses different adjectives and prepositions, and a few present- 
tense verbs such as have been taught. I take, for example, 
“John is sick,” and change the sentence into the question 
form: “Is John sick?” “Is John well?” The sentence, “A 
book is on the table,” is written, and I ask several questions: 
“Ts the book on the floor?” “Is the book on the table?” 
“Where is the book?” ‘ What is on the table?” 

I also teach such questions as, “ What is your name?” 
“Where do you live?” “How old are you?” “Do you like 
school?” ‘Do you want some water?” etc. 

The second year the pupils will understand questions in 
the past form more easily, introducing the different forms of 
questions one at a time. 

Reading should form the basis of all school work. The 
deaf child who has been in school two, three, and four years 
does not care much to trouble himself with books outside of 
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school hours. Where there is one young person that devotes 
a great deal of time to reading and study, there are ninety- 
nine who will give the same amount of time to play and recrea 
tion. If the teacher attempts to compel a child to read 
outside of the school-room he does that child a wrong, and 
the result is a dislike for books. Reading is a matter to be 
left to every person’s taste and inclination. 

The great fault in the education of the youth of to-day is 
that too much is crowded into a short space of time. You can 
not grow corn planted on a rock. Neither can you make chil- 
dren retain what you teach if it does not take root, or become 
part of their being. The law of growth is immutable, and ap 
plies to everything animate and inanimate ; it is one to which 
God himself conforms in all his dispensations. 

Reading is the means by which the mind of the deaf child is 
to be emancipated from ignorance, and it is to cultivate a taste 
for reading that every teacher should give special effort. As 
children differ among themselves in taste, inclination, and ca- 
pacity, the duty of the teacher should be to study the individ- 
ual characteristics of his pupils, and furnish each with such 
literature as is best suited to his age and his stage of advance- 
ment. 

There should be exercises in reading in the school-room. 
The first and cardinal thing to cultivate in the child is attention. 
From attention grows interest. Memory is the next important 
faculty to improve. This can be done only by frequent repe 
titions and reviewings, so as to fix the ideas and thoughts and 
language permanently in the mind. 

It is simply ridiculous to give a dry, uninteresting book to a 
child who has been in school only two, three, or four years. 
The child is not capable of deriving pleasure from reading if 
he does not understand the language of the book. The teacher 
must find means by which the desire for knowledge shall be 
satisfied by reading. Short stories in simple language are de- 
lightful to the young, even though they have no special signifi- 
‘ance as giving new information. They are, however, the basis 
on which the mind builds for more substantial knowledge. 

THEODORE A. KIESEL, B. Ph., 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Tue first regular meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Association was held at the Madison-Avenue Hotel, in New 
York city, the 16th and. 17th of February. Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell presented to the Treasurer of this Association 
the gift of $25,000, announced at the Twelfth Convention in 
August last. This fund will be known as the Bell-Volta fund, 
and will be in the form of a permanent investment, the interest 
only to be used. 

The Executive Committee were instructed by the Board of 
Directors to appoint a representative of the Association to visit 
schools with the view to promote the objects of the Association ; 
and to conduct an institute during school time in any school 
that should so request, giving normal instruction and practical 
assistance to teachers in active work. 

This Committee were also instructed to arrange for a summer 
meeting of the Association, and to publish bulletins or circu- 
lars of information at irregular times as material is furnished 
or can be secured. 

In accordance with the resolutions of the Directors of the 
Association, Miss Mary H. True has been appointed represent: 


ative or agent. During the past month she has visited the 


institutions at Cave Spring, Georgia; Talladega, Alabama; 
Jackson, Mississippi; Knoxville, Tennessee; Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; Jacksonville, Dlinois; Englewood (Chicago), Illinois; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The first circular of information is now in the printer’s hands, 
and will soon be issued, giving an account of the word-method 
of oral teaching pursued at Mr. Greenberger’s school, Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. The second bulletin will present illus 
trations and a description of the Phonetic Manual Alphabet 
devised by Mr. Edmund Lyon, of Rochester, New York. 

Arrangements have been made for the Association to hold 
its first summer meeting at Lake George, New York, at the 
Crosby Side Hotel, from the 26th of June to the 3d of July. 
Because of interest in the object of the Association it has been 
arranged to open this hotel in advance of its regular season ; 
the rates to members have been made from $1 to $1.50 per 


day. All teachers of the deaf and all persons interested in 
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the education of the deaf are invited to attend, whether they 
have become members of the Association or not. All persons 
who expect to attend the meetings of the Association are re- 
quested to notify the Secretary as early as convenient. He 
will endeavor to answer all questions in regard to the summer 
meeting and to give necessary information in regard to arrange- 
ments with railways and the accommodation of members. Over 
two hundred teachers and others interested in the education 
of the deaf have united with the Association, and of these the 
larger number have expressed their desire and purpose to at- 
tend the meeting. All who have received notification from the 
Secretary of their election may obtain their certificates of 
membership by remitting before June Ist next the annnal as- 
sessment of two dollars to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles James 
Bell, 1437 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The following is a program which suggests the line of work 
the Association intends to follow at the first summer meeting : 

In the forenoon of every day two or more lectures, of not 
more than forty minutes each, will be delivered, followed by 
questions asked with a view of obtaining information upon the 
subjects presented, occupying altogether three hours, from 
nine to twelve o’clock. Subjects : 

1. History of the Education of the Deaf. 

Historical descriptions of the— 

(#) Sign or “combined” Method ; 

(6) Manual Alphabet method ; 

(ce) Auricular method ; 

(dq) Oral method. 
Mechanism of speech. 
The analytic method of teaching speech. 
Speech-reading, or lip-reading. 


The word-method of teaching speech. 


~ 
or) 


Principles of elocution. 

Day-schools for the deaf. 

U. S. Census of 1890. 

Visible speech and line writing illustrated by practical 


work. 

10. The Lyon manual. 

11. Anatomy of the vocal organs, with models and draw- 
ings. 

12. Anatomy of the ear, illustrated. 

Papers will be expected from members upon the following 


subjects, among others not yet indicated : 
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(a) Personal recollections of older articulation teachers. 

(6) The higher education of the deaf. 

(c) Speech teaching in Southern institutions. 

(d) Methods of the late Mr. Whipple, and the Whipple al- 
phabet. 

(e) Information concerning Grosselin’s method. 

(f) Apparatus useful to teachers; hearing tubes, hand mir- 
rors, manipulators, ete. 

(g) Objects of this Association and how best to accomplish 
the end. 

It is only by experience and a full expression of views and 
opinions that the best method of carrying on our work and 
of conducting our meetings can be arrived at. 

For the afternoon work, from three until five o’clock, there 
will be given, in practice classes, practical exemplification of 
the methods of— 

(a) Oral teaching in “combined” method schools ; 

(6) Oral work in a manual-alphabet school ; 

(c) Auricular training ; 

(d) Pure oral schools. 

Opportunity will be given during or at the close of the work 
of demonstration for such questions upon class-room work as 
are designed for information and are not in the nature of dis- 
cussion. 

Informal discussions will be held every evening, from eight 
until nine o’clock, wpon such subjects as shall be arranged by 
the Executive Committee. No person to speak more than 
fifteen minutes. Two or more evenings will be devoted to in- 
formal social gatherings. 

Teachers and schools and publishers are requested to send 
specimens of charts, text-books, or school apparatus to be 
placed on exhibition during the meeting. Persons unable to 
be present are requested to send written papers. 

A business meeting will be held during the session of the 
summer meeting of the Association. 

Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 
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Arkansas Institute-—The first volume of the Supplement 
to the Arkansas Mite was completed with the May number. 
We are glad to learn that this excellent publication is to be 
continued another year. It has most of the good features of 
the lamented Paindrop, and the additional one of illustrations. 


Caleutta School.—We announced in the last number of the 
Annals that My. Francis Maginn had accepted the position of 
first teacher in this school. In consequence of the death of 
Miss Tredennick, Mr. Maginn now feels it his duty to continue 
at his post of missionary to the adult deaf of Ireland. We 
are informed that another appointment has been made for 
Calcutta, but the name is not yet announced. 


California Institution.—Myr. Wilkinson will go to Europe 
this summer and remain about a year. He will visit and report 
upon foreign schools. 

Mr. Tilden’s fine statue of the ‘“ Base-Ball Pitcher ” has been 
purchased by Mr. W. E. Brown, of San Francisco, and pre- 
sented to that city. It will be placed in the Golden Gate Park. 


Groningen (Netherlands) Institution—Dr. A. W. Alings, 
having reached the age of seventy years, has retired from the 
directorship of this Institution, over which he has ably and 
successfully presided for thirty-six years. He will henceforth 
reside at Utrecht. 

Dr. H. Reuijl, who has been connected wifh the Institution 
since September last, has been appointed director. 


Margate and London Asylum.—My. A. R. Dodds sends us 
the following : 

On Saturday, April 18, the teachers presented their head-master, Dr. 
Elliott, with a birthday gift which took the form of a handsome draw- 
ing-room clock. Mr. Barrett, who has worked alongside Dr. Elliott for 
nearly forty years, made the presentation, and read an address expressing 
the high esteem in which the teachers held their head-master, and offer- 
ing him their hearty congratulations on this occasion. Dr. Elliott feel- 
ingly responded and warmly thanked the donors for their kind recogni- 


tion. He spoke of the happy relations that had existed between the 
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teachers and himself in the past, and hoped that the same bond of sym- 
pathy which had previously united them in their efforts to advance the 
welfare of the deaf-mute would continue to develop and add to the edu- 
cational advantages of the pupils. 

National College.—President Gallaudet has tendered the 
position of Professor of Articulation to Mr. D. L. Elmendorf, 
senior instructor in the New York Institution for Improved 
Instruction, but Mr. Elmendorf has felt compelled to decline 
the offer on account of the serious ill-health of a member of 
his family, which renders it impossible for him to make any 
engagements for the future. 

Two of the Normal Fellowships for next year have been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Oscar Vaught, of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, and Mr. G. M. Wilcox, of Carleton College. Both these 
gentlemen are highly recommended for scholarship and char- 
acter by the faculties of their respective colleges. Mr. Vaught 
is also recommended by Dr. Gillett, and Mr. Wilcox by Dr. 
Noyes. 


Nebraska Institute-—Mr. F. L. Reid, a faithful and success- 
ful teacher in this school for nearly eighteen years, has resigned 
his position to engage in fruit culture, and is succeeded by 
Mr. C. Clayton Wentz, late of the Ohio Institution. 

North Carolina Institution.—Mr. FE. McK. Goodwin, the 
head teacher of the Institution, has been appointed “Advisory 
Superintendent ” of the new school to be established at Mor- 


ganton. Work on the grounds and buildings are to be begun 
immediately. 


North Dakota School.—The following is the text of the 
compulsory education law of the State, so far as it relates to 
the deaf : 

Sec. 140. Every parent, guardian, or other person having control of 
any child between 8 and 14 years of age shall be required to send such 
child to a public school in the district, city, town, or village in which he 
resides at least twelve weeks in each school year, six weeks of which 
shall be consecutive; and every parent, guardian, or other person having 
control of any deaf child or youth between 7 and 20 years of age shall be 
required to send such child or youth to the School for the Deaf at the 
city of Devil’s Lake for at least eight months in each school year: Pro- 
vided, That such parent, guardian, or other person having control of any 
child shall be excused from such duty by the school board of the dis- 
trict or the board of education of the city, town, or village, whenever it 
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shall be shown to their satisfaction, subject to appeal as provided by 
law, that any of the following reasons therefor exist, to wit: 

First. That such child is taught for the same length of time in a 
private school, approved by such board; but no school shall be approved 
by such board unless the branches usually taught in the public schools 
are taught in such school. 

Second. That such child has already acquired the branches of learning 
taught in the publie schools. 

Third. That such child is in a physical or mental condition (as 
declared by a competent physician, if requested by the board) as to ren- 
der such attendance inexpedient or impracticable. If no school shall be 
taught the requisite length of time within two and one-half miles of the 
residence of such child by the nearest road, such attendance shall not be 
enforced, but this provision shall not apply to the deaf children of the 
State: Provided, further, That the common school provided for in this 
act shall be at all times equally free, open, and accessible to all children 
over 6 and under 20 years of age, residents of the school districts where 
they are held, or entitled to attend school under any special provision of 
this act, subject to the regulations herein made and to such regulations 
as the several school boards and boards of edueation may prescribe 
equitably and justly and not in conflict with the provisions of law. 

Sec. 141. Any such parent, guardian, or other person failing to com- 
ply with the requirements of the foregoing section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined in a sum 
not less than five (5) nor more than twenty (20) dollars for the first of- 
fence, nor less than ten (10) dollars nor more than fifty (50) dollars for 
the second and every subsequent offence, with costs in each case. 

Sec. 142. It shall be the duty of the president of the board of educa- 
tion of any city, town, or village, or the president of the school board of 
any district, to inquire into all cases of neglect of the duty prescribed in 
this article, and ascertain from the person neglecting to perform such 
duty the reason thereof, if any, and shall forthwith proceed to secure the 
prosecution of any offence accruing under this article, and any such presi- 
dent neglecting to secure such prosecution for such offence within fifteen 
days after a written notice has been served by any tax-payer in said city, 
town, or village, or district, unless such person so complained of shall 
be excused by the board of education or school board for reason herein- 
before stated, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to a 
fine of not less than five (5) nor more than twenty (20) dollars. * * * 

Sec. 145. Prosecutions under this article shall be brought in the name 
of the State of North Dakota before any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and the fines collected shall be paid over to the county treasurer, 
and by him charged to the school fund. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Mary B. C. Brown, an 
articulation teacher in the Alabama Institution, has been elected 
principal in place of Miss Emma Garrett, resigned. Miss Brown 
was trained for the oral method by Miss Garrett. Miss Garrett, 


while conducting her summer Training School, as explained in 
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her advertisement on the last page of the present number of 
the Annals, will continue her efforts for the “Home for the 
Training in Speech of Deaf Children Before they are of School 
Age.” 

Texas School.—Mr. John A. Prince, formerly a teacher in 
this school, died at Hyattsville, Md., of heart disease, aged 40. 
Mr. Prince was a graduate of the National College. Since leay- 
ing the Texas School he has been a clerk in the Pension Bureau 
at Washington. He was a man of intelligence and high char- 
acter. 

West Virginia Institution.—Miss L. M. Kern has resigned 
the position of teacher, which she has filled faithfully and effi 
ciently for thirteen or fourteen years. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Frances G. Camp 
has published at the Institution press “ Drills in Arithmetic, 
compiled from Grube, Part Three,” 1891, a small 4to of 63 
pages. ‘“ Except for slight corrections here and there in lan 
guage and method of expression, Part Third is almost entirely 
the original work of the class itself.” This fact bears witness 
at once to the excellence of the method and to the faithfulness 
and success with which it has been applied in Miss Camp’s 
class. 

Wisconsin School.—Miss Sarah D. Gibson has resigned the 
position of Matron on account of the death of her mother, and 
is succeeded by Mrs. Mary G. Schilling, who has the desirable 
qualification of being able to communicate with the pupils 
readily by spelling and signs. 

E. A. F. 


NECROLOGY. 


Mr. Joun Carty, of New York, a prominent deaf-mute, died 
of pneumonia April 24, 1891, aged seventy-eight. Mr. Carlin 
was a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution, and afterwards 
studied art in Paris under Paul Delaroche. He rose to consid- 
erable eminence as an artist, especially in painting miniature 
portraits on ivory. He pursued the study of literature and 
poetry under private teachers, and though a congenital deaf- 
mute acquired a remarkable command of the English language, 
as may be seen in several contributions to the Annals. What 
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is still more wonderful, he wrote poetry of a high order; proba- 
ably the best known of his poems is “A Mute’s Lament,” 
published in the Annals, vol. i, page 15. Ten years before 
the establishment of the National College Mr. Carlin urged in 
the Annals the importance of collegiate education for the deaf, 
and when the College was founded he delivered an address at 
its inauguration in 1864, and received the first degree that it 
ever conferred—the honorary degree of Master of Arts. A 
good biographical sketch of Mr. Carlin is published in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of April 30, 1891. 

Mr. Craupius Forestier, a deaf gentleman, for many years at 
the head of a school in Lyons, France, died on the 13th of 
February last, at the age of eighty-one. Mr. Forestier was : 
man of ability and culture, and his whole life was given to the 
service of the deaf. He was the author of several text-books 
and treatises on methods of instruction. In the Annals, vol. 
i, page 64, Laurent Clere describes a visit to his school. At 
that time not only the principal but all the teachers and serv- 
ants were deaf, the only hearing person in the establishment 
being Mrs. Forestier. 


Miss WiiHetmina TreDENNICK, the founder of the Mission to 
the Adult Deaf of Ireland, died March 3,1891. Her attention 
was first attracted to the deaf by reading Dr, Buxton’s article 
in Chambers’s Cyclopzedia about thirty years ago, and from that 
time until her death she gave herself to their welfare with a 
devotion and self-sacrifice almost unparalleled. On the estab- 
lishment of the Central Mission Hall in Belfast she left her 
comfortable ancestral home to reside in the Hall as Lady Su- 
perintendent. The illness which resulted ii her death is said 
to have been due to her unremitting labors and anxieties in be- 
half of the Mission. She had, as the Rev. Dr. Riddall said at 
her funeral, intense enthusiasm, with the ornament of a meek 
‘and quiet spirit. One of the means by which she labored for 
the welfare of the deaf was the publication of a periodical 
called Our Little Messenger ; the advantages of such a peri- 
odical she set forth in an article in the Annals, vol. xxviii, 
pp- 219-221. The Deaf and Dumb Times for May, 1891, 
contains an appreciative sketch of Miss Tredennick’s life and 
character, written by Mr. B. H. Payne, Head-Master of the 


Swansea Institution. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Normal Training in Sweden.—After many years of agita- 


tion on the part of the Scandinavian teachers a new law per- 
taining to the education of the deaf in Sweden was passed 
about two years ago. A brief summary of its principal pro- 
visions was given in the Annals, vol. xxxiv, p. 307. Mr. Olof 
Hanson furnishes us the following additional particulars of 
the law, so far as it relates to normal instruction : 


The State provides a Normal School, and one of the essential qualifica- 
tions for becoming a teacher of the deaf is a diploma from this School. 
Principals of schools must be chosen from the ranks of experienced 
teachers. 

The Normal Department is connected with the Royal Institution at 
Manilla, near Stockholm. Instruction is free, and provision is made for 
aiding students who are unable to pay the expenses for board, ete. Ap- 
plicants must have passed final examinations at one of the State normal 
schools for training public-school teachers, and received certificates of 
good moral character, ete. 

The instruction at the School, which is chiefly theoretical, covers one 
year, and includes the following subjects: General survey of the history 
of deaf-mute instruction ; deaf-mutism, its causes, nature, and effects ; 
the aim and arrangement of deaf-mute instruction under various meth- 
ods; the sign-language, its origin, development, and use in instruction: 
the organs of voice, and the manner and means of producing articulate 
sounds; a methodical course of instruction; the general plan of instruc- 
tion for the deaf (which is prescribed by law); apparatus and aids in 
teaching, and their use; the organization and management of a school 
and the laws pertaining to deaf-mute instruction ; practical school-room 
work. 

After a year’s course at the Normal School the student is assigned to 
some institution, where he is to teach a year on trial. At the end of his 
trial year he receives a certificate from the principal of the school in 
which he taught, stating in-general his fitness as a teacher. He is then 
to present himself at the Normal School for final examination, covering 
the entire course of study, and, besides, he is to write a thesis on some, 
subject connected with his profession, and, in the presence of competent 
judges, demonstrate his practical knowledge of school-room work. If 
in all these he passes satisfactorily he receives his diploma, which, more- 
over, states the degree of attainment; the expressions ‘‘ praiseworthy,” 
‘*accepted with praise,” ‘‘ acceptable,” and ‘‘ passable” being used in 
reference to knowledge and skill as instructor, and the words ‘‘ very 
good,” ‘* good,” and ‘less good” in speaking of character and conduct. 

Provision is also made for paying such salaries as will induce compe- 
tent persons to enter the profession. 
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Vatter on Heidsiek.—Mr. J. Vatter, editor of the Organ der 
Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland, director of the 
Frankfort Institution, a successful teacher and prominent 


advocate of the oral method, comments as follows in the Organ 
for March, 1891, on the movement begun by Mr. Heidsiek in 
favor of the restoration of the sign-language in the schools of 


Germany (see the last number of the Annals, page 145): 


In view of Mr. Heidsiek’s utterances in writing and speech no one can 
doubt that he is in earnest, thoroughly in earnest, in his efforts to restore 
signs in the instruction of deaf-mutes. The struggle in which the repre- 
sentatives of the pure German method of instruction have been compelled 
to engage will not be speedily brought toa conelusion, nor ean its precise 
result be determined in advance. One thing, it is true, has already been 
accomplished: the movement introduced by Mr. Heidsiek has given a de- 
cided impulse not only to a closer study of the nature of the deaf-mute 
and his capacity for speech, but also to a thorough examination of the 
means of instruction at our command, with a view to enlisting both of 
these in the service of our work more decidediy than has been the case 
hitherto. This cannot fail to confirm the principle of the German method 
of instruction, and to promote its accomplishment. The man who 
through an honest, unprejudiced examination of the various questions 
brought forward in the conflict of opinions, and a calm estimate of the 
sum total of the facts established, has come to a sure conviction of the 
high value of the pure German method, will stand immovably firm in that 
conviction. 

We must not, however, attempt for a moment to conceal from ourselves 
the fact that the present indications call for serious consideration. Al- 
though the German method is accepted in theory, it has not yet, in Ger- 
many as a whole, been carried out to its final consequences, and there- 
fore it is not yet able to produce the results that it promises. Many a 
teacher of deaf-mutes is fettered by the unfavorable circumstances of 
his institution, and cannot climb to those heights from which the Ger- 
man method in its full capabilities is to be surveyed and estimated. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that one lends an ear to the 
voice of Mr. Heidsiek and loses one’s “first lové” for the German 
method; and there is no doubt that through the movement begun by 
this gentleman the quiet further development of deaf-mute instruction 
in Germany may be hindered. We say ‘‘ may” intentionally. Under 
certain conditions his vigorous efforts will bring us the desired clearing 
up of the situation. 

We are, in fact, in all seriousness brought face to face with the ques- 
tion: What outward conditions (duration of the school period, number of 
pupils, ete.) are requisite to the carrying out of the pure German method ? 
is it possible for very large institutions to meet the requirements of the 
German method? According to the utterances proceeding from such in- 
stitutions there seems to be an opinion that without the use of signs in 
teaching success is not attained. If thatis really so, then let us make con- 
cessions to the large institutions with respect to the use of signs, but let 
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this be clearly and openly declared in the course of study and plans of les- 
sons, instead of claiming, as hitherto, that instruction is given by the 
German method when this is not really the case. An honest separation 
will then be effected, and in Germany, as elsewhere, the institutions will 
be divided into two classes, one of which will teach by the pure German 
method, while the other will hold fast to the combined method. To under- 
take such a separation is better, and more honorable to our profession, 
than for us to be casting reproaches upon one another and sending out 
suspicions into the world. In this way the principle of the German” 
method of deaf-mute instruction is not in the least altered; the state- 
ment is merely made, that at present under certain circumstances it cannot 
be carried out. We shall then work quietly side by side and patiently 
await the action of time, which will bring the desired help by breaking 
up the large institutions into smaller ones, which are better able to meet 
the requirements of the German method. 


The Opinion of the Intelligent Deaf.—In the discussion of 
methods in Germany, as well as in America and other countries, 
the opinion of the intelligent deaf has been freely expressed, 
mostly in favor of the sign-language as a valuable aid in the in- 
struction of the deaf. Mr. E. Walther, editor of the litter 
Siir Taubstummenbildung and director of the Royal Institu- 
tion at Berlin, thinks the deaf have no right to express an opin- 
ion in the matter. In the litter for January 1, 1891, speaking 


of periodicals for the deaf, edited by the deaf, he says: 


Alas! these deaf-mute authors. However much we may have reason 
to rejoice that individuals among our former pupils are so far advanced 
as to be able to express their thoughts clearly and fluently, yet we also 
know that persons who presume to rise somewhat above the intellectual 
level of their class are disagreeably conceited, and pretend to be great 
men. ‘This is especially the case with deaf-mute authors. If they would 
only endeavor to amuse and instruct, they might be endurable ; but they 
also meddle with matters of which they understand absolutely nothing. 
If gymnasium pupils had been members of the School Commission recently 
in session, probably the majority of them would have voted for the ex- 
clusion of the ancient languages, the value of which as a means of culture 
no one can deny; in like manner we readily explain the fact that many 
deaf-mutes are not fond of articulation, and are enthusiastic for the sign- 
language, which is so convenient, and the use of which demands no special 
mental effort. They are not able to judge of the intellectual and emi- 
nently practical value of articulation, and should therefore not meddle 
with the method of deaf-mute instruction. 


Mr. Vatter, editor of the Organ, has a higher regard for the 
opinion of the intelligent deaf. He says in the number for 
March, 1891: 


In the discussions of methods of instruction for the deaf, attention has 
always been directed to the opinions of deaf-mutes capable of forming a 
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judgment. While there is no objection to this practice in itself, it must 
be remembered that what was written by deaf-mutes thirty and more 
years ago does not apply in all respects to the present circumstances. 
The instruction that those old deaf-mutes received sixty or seventy years 
ago was far inferior to that afforded by good schools to-day. We will 
specify only one point, viz., the use of the spoken word in teaching, and 
the ample practice in lip-reading thus given. In short, deaf-mute in- 
struction has, in the course of time, become something entirely different, 
and it is surely only right and proper that, beside the v/d deaf-mutes who 
could have no idea of the progress made during the last half century, 
pupils of the modern German school should also be heard. 


Mr. Vatter then gives three letters from former pupils of the 
Frankfort Institution, aged, respectively, twenty, twenty-three, 
and thirty years, in which the writers cheerfully testify to the 
great benefit they receive from their powers of speech and 
speech reading in communicating with hearing persons. 


Blind and Deaf Children.—Helen Keller recently sent 
the following letter to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes : 


Dear Dr. Hotmes: Your beautiful words about. spring have been 
making music in my heart, these bright April days. I love every word 
of Spring” and Spring Has Come. 


” ” 


I think you will be glad to hear 
that these poems have taught me to enjoy and love the beautiful spring- 
time, even though I cannot see the fair, frail blossoms which proclaim 
its approach or hear the joyous warbling of the home-coming birds. 
But when I read ‘* Spring Has Come,”’ Lo! Iam not blind any longer, for 
I see with your eyes and hear with your ears. Sweet mother nature can 
have no secrets from me when my Poet is near. I have chosen this 
paper because I want the sprays of violets in the corner to tell you of my 
grateful love. I want you to see Baby Tom, the little blind and deaf and 
dumb child who has just come to our pretty garden. He is poor and 
helpless and lonely now, but before another April education will have 
brought light and gladness into Tommy’s life. If you do come you will 
want to ask the kind people of Boston to help brighten Tommy’s whole 
life. Your loving friend, HELEN KELLER. 


In response to Helen's invitation Dr. Holmes attended the 
celebration of Froebel’s birthday at the Boston Kindergarten 
for the Blind, April 20, 1891, and on that occasion Helen 
recited the poem “Spring Has Come,” referred to in her 
letter. She gave it by the manual alphabet, except the last two 
stanzas, which she recited orally. She had a bouquet in her 
hand, and touched each flower as she named it in the poem. 

The “Baby Tom” mentioned in the letter is Tommy 
Stringer, a blind and deaf boy recently admitted to the 
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Kindergarten from Pittsburgh, Pa. He is nearly five years 
old. He lost his sight and hearing from cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis at the age of three and a half. Helen Keller has taken 
great interest in the boy, collected money to pay the expenses 
of his instruction, and insisted upon coming to the Kinder- 
garten with her teacher to assist in beginning his education. 

Another blind and deaf child in the Kindergarten is Willie 
Elizabeth Robin, a bright little girl from Texas, six years old, 
who came last Christmas. She has already learned 150 words, 
and can work with the other children. 

The Bosten Hvening Transcript of April 22, 1891, tells the 
following story of Helen Keller: 

Not long ago she told a gentleman who was calling upon her that she 
was studying ** political economy and civil government ’”’—these big words, 
by the way, rolling out while she kept her finger lightly at her throat, as 
if to feel with that whether she was speaking. The visitor expressed a 
great deal of surprise, and asked this deaf, dumb, and blind girl of ten, 
who so recently was in complete ignorance that human beings communi- 
cated with one another, ‘‘ Do you understand about parties and politics ? ” 
‘* Oh, yes, a little,” she said, modestly. ‘* Well, which are you; a Re- 
publican or a Democrat?” ‘This was an impertinent question ; and Helen 
seemed to have some consciousness of the fact that, in politics, she was 
a long way from home. She smiled significantly, and, with finger again 
at her throat, answered, ‘* I—am—on—the—fence ! ” 


The Denison Fraction-Teacher.—Through an _ accident 
which occurred to the plate just before going to press, the 
representation of this device in the last number of the Annals 
(page 129) was not clearly printed, and we therefore give the 
illustration again from a new plate. 

Mr. Denison has recently made some improvements in the 
invention, the chief one being that the meter rule marked for 
centimeters is made a part of the instrument instead of being 
detached and requiring temporary supports. 

Mr. Hanson, in the present number of the Annals, speaking 
of a similar apparatus that he saw in Sweden, probably lays too 
much stress on the difference in the cost of manufacturing the 
‘* Fraction-Teacher ” and a simpler form without scales and 
plumb-lines. The fact is that, while the features that involve 
the most expense—the frame itself, the cylindrical blocks, and 
the wires—are an essential part of both forms, the scales and 
plumb-lines in the “ Fraction-Teacher ” add immeasurably to 
its possibilities in the way of illustrating fractions and teach- 
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ing their operations and determining their exact values; and 
yet the additional cost these aids involve is really very small, 
and in the judgment of practical teachers will be many times 
outweighed by the increased value gained by the device in pre- 
cision and variety and scope of illustrations and operations. 
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a, Plumb-line and finger-piece, 

b b. Substitute lines to mark preceding position of plumb-line, 
ec. Papier-maché slates with supporting hooks. 

dd, Incomplete meter rule showing centimeters, 


The Church Mission.—The Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1890, reports $8,000 as still due on the mortgage 
for the purchase of the Home at Wappingers Falls, N. Y., but 
a note on the cover announces that this mortgage has since 
been paid. We congratulate the Mission on being out of debt, 
and hope that the money now needed for new buildings will 
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soon be obtained. The Report contains a full statement of the 
excellent work carried on during the past year under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet in New York, New England, and 
New Jersey, and some account of the similar work in other 
parts of the United States, which is also largely due to his un- 
tiring efforts. 


The Mentor.—The Alumni Association of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind has begun the publication of a monthly. 
periodical called the Mentor, and devoted to the interests of 
the blind. They are endeavoring, they say in a circular letter, 
“to accomplish for the blind by this periodical a work some- 
what similar to that accomplished by the Annals for the deaf.” 
In the April number, Mr. Lars A. Havstad gives an interest- 
ing sketch of Ragnhild Kaata, the Norwegian deaf and blind 
girl who has learned to speak and read the lips by touch, of 
whom some account was given by Mrs. Lamson in the last July 
number of the Annals. The price of the Mentor is one dollar 
a year. All communications should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Publishing Committee, Mr. J. W. Smith, 37 Avon 


street, Boston, Mass. 
E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A HEARING LADY desires a position ds teacher in a school for the deaf. 
She is experienced and perfectly familiar with the sign-language. Ad- 
dress Hearne Lapy, care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 

A LaDy, thoroughly trained and experienced in articulation, desires a 
position as teacher in 4 school for the deaf. Address Lapy, care of the 
Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

WANTED, a situation as teacher in a school for the deaf or in a private 
family. Address Miss O. E. H., care of the Editor of the Annals, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Summer Scuoou of Oral Training School for Teachers of the Deaf, 
established 1881, will be at Forest City, Lackawanna Co., Pa. Eight 
students enrolled for summer. About thirty graduates teaching in 
Schools and private families in U.§8.; several are Principals of Oral 
schools. For particulars address Miss Emma Garrett, Scranton, Pa., 
until June 20; from June 20 until August 15, Forest City, Lacka- 
wanna Co., Pa. After August 15, Chester, Delaware Uo., Pa. (Chester 
is near Philadelphia. ) 
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